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Secretary Marshall . . . In a Diplomatic Battle 
(See People of the Week) 








Throughout the year just coming to a close, we have 
tried to tell you in our advertising what a good car 
Pontiac is— how dependably and satisfactorily it 
performs—and how well its owners like it. And now 
comes statistical proof of what we have been saying 
to you. A survey recently made by an independent 
source reveals that — among all cars in the upper- 
medium, medium and low-price fields — Pontiac 
leads in owner loyalty! A higher percentage of 


Pontiac owners said they would buy another car of 


Proof of What We've Been Telling You! 


the make they are now driving than did the owners 
of any other car on the market. In the same survey, 
owners of used cars were asked what make they 
would select if they were buying new cars today. 
And Pontiac again led its field in the percentage of 
owners who said they would ‘trepeat”’ on the make 
of car they are now driving. When a car delivers 
such outstanding satisfaction to new car owners 
and to used car owners as well—surely it deserves 


your most serious and careful consideration. 


Always Drive Carefully 
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UARY 2, 1948 


The March of the News 


Auto’output. A total of 3,550,000 pas- 
senger cars was made in 1947, the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers’ Association an- 
nounced. That was 65 per cent more cars 
than the industry produced in 1946, but 
6 per cent below the 1941 output. Output 
of 1,221,000 trucks was one-third higher 
than in 1946 and was a new yearly record. 
Bus production nearly doubled, totaling 
19,000 in 1947. A total of 264,000 passen- 
ger cars and 260,000 trucks was exported 
to foreign countries. The AMA said the 
industry is equipped to turn out far more 
vehicles in 1948. But the industry group 
refused to make any forecast of produc- 
tion. The 1948 output will depend on steel 
supplies and on the effect of the foreign- 
relief program on other raw materials. 


National defense. U.S. troops started 
withdrawing from 14 bases in the Republic 
of Panama. An agreement giving the U.S. 
a lease on the bases was rejected by Pana- 
ma’s legislature. The 14 defense areas in- 
volved were constructed and manned by 
the United States as wartime defenses of 
the Panama Canal. Panama’s refusal to 
continue the defense arrangement led to 
renewed proposals in Congress for a survey 
of another canal route between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific oceans. 


Government patents. About 6,000 
patents controlled by the Government are 
available for license by U.S. companies, 
the Justice Department announced. The 
patents were held by 25 corporations, con- 
trolling stock interests in which were seized 
as alien property. Most of the patents are 
German in origin, cover developments in 
drugs, dyestuffs, film, ete. 


Aviation. U.S. air lines will show a 
greater loss for 1947 than the $6,400,000 
lost in 1946, the Commerce Department 
predicted. The agency said operating ex- 
penses have increased faster than oper- 
ating revenues, despite the great increase 
in air-line business. The number of planes 
in scheduled service rose from less than 300 
in early 1945 to almost 800; number of 
available seats, from 5,400 to 26,000. 


+ Pat. 


Aircraft manufacturers lost money, too, 
in 1947 as in 1946. The Aircraft Industries 
Association of America, Inc., estimated 
that 15 major concerns lost about $22,000,- 
000 after allowing for tax carry-backs and 
other credits. For 1948, the manufacturers 
expect a larger military production pro- 
gram. But deliveries of planes to air lines 
in 1948 are expected to be no greater than 
in 1947, at best. The 1947 production rec- 
ord follows: 1,800 military aircraft; about 
15,000 personal planes; approximately 280 
two-engine and four-engine transports. At 
the wartime peak, in 1944, the industry 
turned out 96,369 aircraft. 


Surplus property. Action was taken to 
obtain for U.S. industry any useful ma- 
terials and equipment left over from the 
war in foreign countries. The White House 
said it was notifying all Government agen- 
cies to intensify the search for scrap iron 
and steel under their control. The State 
Department ruled that, until April 30, 
1948, importers may bring into the U.S. 
certain items bought from surplus-property 
stock piles abroad. Included are steel-mill 
products, steel containers, telephone and 
telegraph equipment, burlap bags, motor- 
ized road graders and crawler-type tractors. 
These moves were decided following a 
Commerce Department decision to send a 
mission to Europe to seek any scrap iron 
and steel which had been left on the battle- 
fields there. 


Rail transport. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission awarded 216 railroads 
a 25 per cent emergency increase in rates 
for carrying mail. The railroads had asked 
for a 35 per cent raise for the time being 
and a permanent 45 per cent increase. 
ICC’s award will boost railroad revenues 
$34,500,000 a year. The award is retro- 
active to Feb. 17, 1947, when the petition 
for an increase was filed. The Post Office 
Department has opposed the higher pay for 
transport of mail. 

The Association of American Railroads 
forecast volume of freight traffic in 1948 
at 2.6 per cent less than in 1947 passenger 
traffic 12.8 per cent less. 
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“HIGH-SPEED 
LOW-COST COLD 
CONVERSION 


FROM COILED STRIP OR SHEET METAL 


a 
STRUCTURALS @ 
MOULDINGS and TRIM 
PIPE and TUBING 


ROOFING, SIDING, ETC. 


With a YODER COLD-ROLL-FORMING 
machine and one operator, you can easily 
convert 38,000 feet of sheet or strip per 
day into almost any desired shape, up 
to 14” thick, at a cost of only a few cents 
per 100 feet. Yoder cold roll forming 
has greatly contributed to the strength, 
light weight, fine appearance and low 
cost of automobiles, buses, airplanes, 
bicycles, light metal structures, furniture, 
fixtures, electric appliances, doors, win- 
dows, partitions and other building 
specialties, and a thousand other things. 


With the assistance of Yoder engineers, 
manufacturers are constantly achieving 
drastic reductions in unit cost by adapt- 
ing Yoder equipment to their produc- 
tion needs, or vice versa. Often, this is 
accomplished by relatively simple 
changes in product design. 


Yoder roll forming machines may be 
arranged with one or more auxiliaries 
for slitting, embossing, curving, coiling, 
welding, cutting-to-length, notching, 
perforating, etc., often without addi- 
tional labor cost or reduction in speed. 


Literature * Consultations * Estimates 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5511 Walworth Ave. ¢ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COLD FORMING 


FOOER 


SLITTING AND 


TUBE MILL MACHINERY 
2 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect to get a re- 
fund of income taxes erroneously or il- 
legally collected unless you file a refund 
claim within two years of the overpay- 
ment. The Supreme Court rules in two 
cases that the two-year limitation, and 
not a four-year limitation, governs these 
refund claims. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a retail dealer, take a 


federal income tax deduction for sales’ 


tax and use tax paid since July 1 under 
the Connecticut sales-use tax law. The Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue adds Connecticut 
to the list of States whose sales taxes are 
deductibie. Consumers also can deduct 
Connecticut sales taxes that they paid, 
unless they take the standard deduction 
on their tax returns. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT prevent renegotiation 
of your Government war contract if your 
total renegotiable sales amounted to more 
than $500,000, even though your subcon- 
tracts were in amounts of less than $100,- 
000. The U.S. Tax Court rules in one case 
that such a contract is subject to renego- 
tiation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on being repaid 
by the Government for your loss on a 
lease, after cancellation of your Govern- 
ment war contract, unless you make a rea- 
sonable effort to reduce this loss. The 
appeal board of the Office of Contract Set- 
tlement denies one contractor’s termina- 
tion claim in a loss of this kind because 
the contractor made no consistent effort 
to dispose of the leased property. 


* + * 


YOU CANNOT always get the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to decer- 
tify a union as bargaining agent in 
your plant even though the union’s offi- 
cers refuse to sign non-Communist afh- 
davits. The Board turns down one em- 
ployer’s petition for decertification of a 
union that had been certified shortly 
before the Taft-Hartley Act went into 
effect in August. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board holds that old certifications 
under the Wagner Act are effective for 
one year. But NLRB does not order the 
employer to bargain with the noncomply- 
ing union. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, requir 
that a discharged employe withdray 
charges of unfair labor practices agains 
you as a condition of reinstatement. Th 
National Labor Relations Board rules tha} 
an employer acted improperly in making 
withdrawal of NLRB- charges a condition 
for re-employment of a worker who wa 
discharged for cause. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sign a contract with you 
employes, eliminating time spent in pr 
liminary activities from compensabk 
working time, even though your pas 
custom has been to pay for these activ 
ties. A federal district court, in a ruling 
under the Portal-to-Portal Act, says that 
a collective-bargaining contract supersede 
any conflicting custom or practice on the 
part of an employer. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT, on behalf of a corpor. 


tion, avoid paying a documentary stam 
tax on stock issued directly to stock. 


holders of a merging corporation in prof 
portion to their holdings in that conf 


pany. A circuit court of appeals decide 
that such a transfer requires a documer- 
tary stamp tax. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now send a letter to an 
foreign country by air mail at a postal rat: 
of 10 cents. Users of the service mut 


meet certain requirements laid down hf 


the Post Office Department. 
* * * 


YOU CAN find out about Germa 


methods of producing synthetic rubbe— 
from a series of reports which have jut 
been released by the Office of Technical 
Services. The reports, which are being soli 
by OTS, describe technical details of manv-f 


facturing various synthetic-rubber pr 


ducts, such as thread, sponge and molded 


goods. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT file a debt claim afte 
Feb. 25, 1948, against the property of lil 
individuals and business enterprises. thé 
was seized as alien property. Names @ 
the 150 persons and businesses can be ob 
tained from the Justice Department’s Ot 
fice of Alien Property in Washington 
from U.S. attorneys. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus const 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrrep Stats 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mat 
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“That girl stop this epidemic ? Ridiculous! 





But 300 Workers—and their 

families—were grateful when 

the Employers Mutuals nurse 
did just that! 


A baffling epidemic of skin infection affected 
hundreds of workers in a midwestern fac- 
tory. Production was crippled as the malady 
raged on, defying all efforts to discover its 
cause or check its progress. 


Finally, an Employers Mutuals nurse was 
called. Despite whisperings of doubt, she 
watched the workers with an eye skilled to 
detect unhygienic practices which might 
furnish the cause, and found it—contami- 
nation of cutting oil. Once discovered, the 
cause was removed, the plague vanished, 
comfort of workers was restored, produc- 
tion returned to normal. 
+ Ses cs 

Such health-protecting service to workers 
and their families in the plants of Em- 


ployers Mutuals’ policyholders has been an 
outstanding feature for twenty years. Em- 
ployers Mutuals nurses are confidants and 
advisers of thousands of individual plant 
nurses . . . first aid instructors to other 
thousands of plant workers. Safer plants, 
better health practices and improved em- 
ployee relations result. 


Unusual service? Employers Mutuals is 
geared for the unusual. Nurses, engineers, 
salesmen or claim adjusters . . . all are 
picked for their inherent capabilities, all 
are company-trained, all are experienced in 
handling policyholders’ insurance affairs as 


policyholders think they should be handled. 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Com- 
pensation— Public Liability—Automobile— 
Group Health and Accident—Burglary— 
Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and Other 
Casualty Insurance. Fire—Extended Cov- 
erage—Inland Marine—and allied lines. 
All policies are nonassessable. 


Employers Mutuals Policies Protect Lives, Health and Property 


Ww 








Group insurance for your 
employees can be handled 
in the same human, friendly 
fashion which has character- 
ized all other forms of Em- 
ployers Mutuals’ insurance. 
Our new booklet, “Your In- 
dustrial Relations Program,” 
will give you a better under- 
standing of this important 
service. Also, Employers 
Mutuals’ ‘Dictionary of In- 
surance Terms” is a gold 
mine of information on the 
meanings of complex insur- 
ance terms for the busy man. 
Send for both on your letter- 
head today—or call your lo- 
cal Employers Mutuals man. 











OUT AHEAD IN S/H, 
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New light and medium duty GMCs lead the field witha 
e long list of new and outstanding cab comfort features. 
Above—Grilles are pro- ‘ : i 
tected and reinforced by | For roominess, there’s more leg room, hip room and 
bars of heavy bumper elbow room... ample space for three people. For ges 
stock at top and sides. riding comfort, there’s 3-point cab mounting with 
They are frame-mounted _— rubber stabilizers . . . adjustable seat with nearly 
and angle-braced. double the number of springs . . . scientific insulation by § 
® and soundproofing. For visibility, there’s 22% more 
iain ae in windshield and windows. For ventilation, tax) 
ae 3% “aig = a there’s a revolutionary fresh air circulation system. 
upholstery and one Add to all these comfort features the distinctively 
= i kc algae styled, rugged new front end design . . . war-proved 
saiae i 00 te wear, 2nd improved engines - + + Stronger and sturdier 
chassis ... and you'll appreciate why the new GMC is = 
e truly The Truck of Extra Value. 
roa James GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
fresh air system equal to that 
that of the finest cars. 
Forced air heating and 
defrosting are available. ofr 
into 
THE TRUCK OF VALUE 
GASOLINE « DIESEL f'itten for t 
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Over the year ahead, it will be wise -to be cautious, careful, wary, with an 
eye out for dangers that always are present at the height of an inflation. 

Boom will go on through much of the year, even through all of it. 

Incomes will be higher than ever. Jobs will be plentiful. Wage rates will 
go on rising. Salaries will tend to rise. Farmers will remain prosperous. 

Profits are going to be big again, too, but not as big as in 1947. 

Everything will hum along for a time. Optimism still will be dominant. 
It's when optimism is most widespread, when most everybody is convinced that a 
new era has come, that the wise individual begins to get wary and cautious. 

Even so, the way seems clear for the boom to run for several months at 
least. It is just that a person should not take too much for granted. 





People will live better than ever in the new year. 

Goods will be more abundant, but somewhat higher priced. 

New cars will be more numerous, and 5 to 10 per cent more expensive. 

Refrigerators, washing machines, other household equipment will be ina 
bigger supply. Lower-cost models should begin to be more available. 

Clothing, of course, will be abundant, although high priced. 





Meat is going to be scarce. Other foods, however, will be adequate to the 
immense demand. People have been spending more than a normal amount of their 
income for food, and a shift back toward normal can be expected. 

New dwellings will be open to about 900,000 families during the year. 

Living standards never have been so high for most people. They'll go on 
rising during much of 1948. When things do turn down, as sometime they will, 
the unemployed will take the cut. Those with jobs will go on living well. 





A tax cut for individuals is becoming very probable on 1948 income. 

Taxes will take less of most incomes, leaving more to spend on goods. 

Married persons with incomes of $10,000 to about $50,000 will get the big- 
gest tax cut. That's because they'll be allowed to split their income. 

Lower incomes will be helped by a $100 increase in personal exemption and 
by some rate reduction. Surtax rates will be cut moderately. 

Bachelors, widows, separated couples will get the least break, they and 
taxpayers in community=-property States who've paid less all along. 

Tax policy is going to put a definite premium on marriage. 








The dollar will remain a good, sound currency despite the inflation. 

Dollar's "real" value in its purchasing power will go down some more, but 
it will go up again later, not to where it was in prewar, but above now. 

Money will not be taken from people in U.S., as it has been in Russia. 

Savings bonds will remain good. A savings bond is like money in the bank 
that draws 2.9 per cent if held for 10 years. It won't be changed. 

Money, cash, seems less important during an inflation. Inflation is a kind 
of run out of money into goods. Deflation tends to become a run out of goods 
into money. Money will seem more important once the boom ends. 

A dollar will not always be the 60-cent dollar that it now is. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Dollar supply, slowly but surely, is going to be brought under control. 

Dollars created by new bank loans won't be quite as easy to get. 

Money is to cost a little more, with interest rates up. Banks are to find 
examiners more critical of more types of loans. The base for credit is to be 
reduced a bit over months ahead, although it still will be broad. 

U.S. Government bonds might be permitted to break par before 1949. 

There is a decision to start on the path of credit control. Steps will be 
Slow, halting, cautious before election. In the end, however, by one means or 
another, money will be tightened, and that may signal the break of inflation. 

In U.S., as throughout the world, war financing generated a vast increase 
in money supply. In 1948, steps will start to get money supply in hand. | 





ar 
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Politics, of course, will dominate Government policies in the new year. 

Mr. Truman will be advised to avoid action that might break the boom, at 
least until people have voted. A boom at election time will help Mr. Truman. 

Republicans may prefer a break before rather than after election. 

Mr. Truman's chance for a new term appears to be about 50-50. 

Republicans' chance is related to: (1) the nominee, (2) third-party votes, * 
(3) an issue. Foreign policy, isolation, could become a developing issue. 











A Taft-Dewey battle probably will keep either from the nomination. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg is out front just now as a possible choice. 

Dwight Eisenhower's chance will come if Vandenberg doesn't make it. 

If it's Truman vs. Vandenberg, or Truman vs. Eisenhower, odds would be on a 
shift of power to the Republicans, on an overturn after 16 years. 











Aid, some new aid, will be voted for Europe and China in 1948. 

Marshall Plan, however, will be revised drastically before it is approved 
by Congress, will be recast into a plan with many strings tied to it. 

Billions in new aid, if given, will be conditioned on currency reform in 
nations getting aid, will be tied in directly with self-help, some repayment. 

Aid will be on a one-year basis, not a four-year basis. 

Dominant attitude in Congress is veering away from the idea that U.S. can 
underwrite Europe's living standards, that gifts from this country can keep 
other nations from adjusting to the standard to which they will have to become 
accustomed now that war has worked a profound change in the world. 





War will slip more into the background of public thinking in 1948. 

War preparation, attention to armaments, will go ahead in U.S. and Russia. 
Excitement over imminence of war is likely to die down, however. 

Russia and U.S. both are likely to turn inward a bit more. Each one is 
running into domestic problems that can't be solved by war threats. 

Germany will start to recover in 1948. France may make big strides. The 
British will make real gains, too, but maybe less than France. Japan will get a 
chance to start her recovery. It will be less of a crisis year. 











After a 

At home, however, a testing period in the boom may come before the next these fc 

year end. One came and was easily passed around midyear, 1947. The next one the floo 
will come when things are higher than ever, more out of balance. ak 
Outlook is good for the next few months. Any test comes later. 
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To help the busy reader follow important trends in national affairs, lige 

we are extending the Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief para- fl 
graphs in larger type at the head of each article. Thus we are able to On tt 
give in Newsgram form additional items of essential news. -- The Editors long to 1 
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B. The EGOTIST—cdores his own initials. 
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C. The ESCAPIST—via boats and flying birds. D. The ANALYTICAL MIND—see below. 


How do you doodle? 


After a heavy business conference, 
these four specimens were found on 
the floor. Just for the heck of it—see 
how they compare with your own 
handiwork. 

Perhaps, like “A,” you go in big 
~ for arabesques. Maybe, like “B,” you 
find a world of inspiration right in 
your initials. Or, like ‘‘C,” sketch 
boats when—subconsciously—you 
want to skip out. 


On the other hand, you might be- 
long to the same school as “‘D.” Now, 





and “©. AvER @ Son 


there’s a model doodler for our money! 
Note the orderly manner in which he 
makes out that list! Observe how care- 
fully he numbers each line! 


When he attends a business meet- 
ing, “‘D” is obviously the type who 
likes to get down to facts—likes to set 
down the figures. 


You know the kind. Always keeps 
a sharp pencil and a sharp mind. 
Always asks for figures before he makes 
a decision—and demands the figures 
be accurate, up-to-the-minute! 


Comptometer adding-calculating 
machines are made-to-order for 
doodlers like “D.’’ Not only because 
the figures they furnish are depend- 
able and fresh. But any man with an 
analytical mind can see—Comptometer 
means economy. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 


Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1726 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. 





a few of hundreds 
of applications of 
axial air-gap motors: 


THE FAIRBANKS-MoRSE 


NEWEST THING IN ELECTRIC MOTORS! 
For many applications the desir- 
ability of smaller, lighter, more 
compact motors has been well rec- 
ognized—but not until the devel- 
opment of the axial air-gap motor by Fairbanks- 
Morse engineers has the need been filled. Here, 
then, are motors that will blend with the con- 
tour of the driven member . . . motors that are 
lighter, smaller, and more compact . . . sturdy, 


*Air-gap dimension is measured parallel 
to the axis of the shaft as compared to a y @ 
radial dimension in a conventional machine, (4 oe ; 
= Wi 
a op —T < EY 7) 


“* 


two-bearing motors that will give more than 
the required performance. 

Perhaps you have already heard of the axial 
air-gap motors. That would be because they 
have already been proved on thousands of 
installations during a long period of test. If 
you would like to learn more about them—or 
any of the widely known line of conventional 
Fairbanks-Morse motors—see your Fairbanks- 
Morse representative. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES « DIESEL ENGINES « STOKERS « SCALES ¢ MOTORS « GENERATORS 
PUMPS « RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES « FARM EQUIPMENT « MAGNETOS 
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Boom is to carry business activ- 
y to a new peak in 1948. 

Wages will rise. Income will 
se. Spending will increase. 
ices and living costs are to 
ach a still higher level. 

Test will come around mid- 
sar when crop outlook is known. 
Weak spots may develop in 
e trend of inventory buying, in 
ports, in business investment 
din money and credit policy. 












All past records of business activity 
omise to be broken during the first 
lf of 1948. The boom will carry to 
ew highs in production, trade, con- 
tuction; in prices, personal income, 
tal spending. 
©A test for the boom will come toward 
idyear when the crop outlook is clear. 
this test is passed without an upset in 
ices, the boom may run all through 
48. A slowing of the boom by or before 
e middle of the year would be an indi- 
tion of a mild downward adjustment, 
hding in the first half of 1949. A boom 
at runs into 1949 very probably would 
eak in that year and be severe. 

The outlook here pictured is largely 
freed upon by leading appraisers for in- 
try and the Government and by the 
onomic staff of The United States News. 
Basically, what is agreed upon is this: 
Until mid-1948 the outlook seems quite 
ear, Factors that support the boom show 
b signs of weakening in the months im- 
ediately ahead. Rising trends in produc- 
, prices and spending are likely to hold 
rough most, if not all, of this period. 
After mid-1948 the outlook is hazy. 
e chief uncertainty is the prospect for 
ops. If harvests are bountiful in the 
.§. and abroad, domestic prices of farm 
oducts might tumble. That, in turn, 
ight be a signal for generally lower prices. 
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—Ford 
PRODUCTION PATTERN 
... after midyear—a different story? 


DUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS IN 1948: 
EW HIGHS FOR PRICES, OUTPUT 


Midyear Testing Period on Extent of Boom 


Buyers, now eager to buy, then might hesi- 
tate, expecting cheaper goods. The down- 
turn probably would be at hand. 

Such a correction had started in the 
second quarter of 1947 when a few com- 
modity prices started to fall. Production 
began to decline and consumer buying 
showed signs of slackening. Construction 
activity got off to a poor start and inven- 
tory buying became cautious. Then came 
the European crop failure and a poor corn 
crop at home. Emergency aid was prom- 
ised to Europe. A second round of wage 
increases was accepted almost without 
protest by employers. Prices resumed their 
rise, and the adjustment that had begun 
was stopped in its tracks. The boom 
picked up momentum and has been run- 
ning strong ever since. 

Continued strength for the boom is 
indicated by these factors: 

Wage trends still are upward. A third 
round of wage increases has begun and a 
general boost in factory earnings of 10 to 
15 cents an hour is probable. 

Personal income payments also are ris- 
ing, caused in important part by higher 
wages. Higher incomes increase the ability 
of consumers to buy. 

Consumer demand, thus, shows few 
signs of abating. Dollars are available to 
buy food, clothing, shoes, autos and other 
products at prevailing prices. 

Food prices and prices of farm prod- 
ucts are firm, or rising, and these prices 
will continue to be high at least until 1948 
crop prospects are clearer. 

Building activity also promises to con- 
tinue at a boom rate. There is some sign 
of decline in industrial building, but 
plenty of money will be available for loans 
at easy rates on residential building. 

The combination of rising wages, rising 
income and sustained demand for con- 
sumer goods and for houses provides a 
strong prop for the boom. 

Weakenesses that may tend to off- 
set boom-supporting factors are these: 

Exports are not likely to be any larger 
in 1948 than in 1947, if as large. The up- 
surge in exports offset the downtrend in 
consumer and business buying early in 
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Industrial Production 
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The Business Outlook for 1948... . 


Total Spending in U. S. 


(Gross National Product) 





$241 
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$231 








Cost of Living 
(1926— 100) 
132 


: | ] 


1947 1948 (est.) 








1947, but no further 
buying is to be expected. 

Inventories now appear adequate in 
most lines. That means that supply pipe 
lines generally are filled. Inventory buy- 
ing, now going on at the rate of %6,000,- 
000,000 a year, could be stopped quickly 
at any sign of a price break. 

Business investment in plant and equip- 
ment has leveled off, so no further con- 
tribution to the boom is to be expected 
from this source. 

A price decline could start as a result 
of a favorable crop outlook for Europe, 
America and other-growing areas. 

Any signs of trouble ahead are expected 
to appear first in the trend of inventory 
buying, business investment, exports and 
farm prices. A drop in farm prices, com- 


upsurge in foreign 


New Construction 
$15.2 


BILLION 


$12.7 


BILLION 


I. 


1947 1948 (est.) 





bined with a downturn in one or more of 


the other vulnerable factors, might mark 
a turn from inflation to deflation. But 


farm prices promise to hold until near the 
middle of the year at least. 

Inflation’s course is to be influenced 
also by money and credit policies. One 
basic reason for the growing boom is that 
the supply of money is three and a half 
times the prewar average, while output of 
industry is less than twice as large. That 
has sent dollars chasing goods at an in- 
creasing rate and is basically responsible 
for rising prices. 

In money, as well as in other 
opposing influences now are at work. 

Money supply is at a record level and 
is increasing. The amount of currency in 
circulation and the volume of checking 


factors, 


Wholesale Prices 
(1926— 100) 
158 





155 





1947 1948 (est.) 





accounts total $111,800,000,000, an in. 
crease of $2,900,000,000 in a year. The 
increase is due principally to an expansion 
of private bank loans. If loans go on e 
panding, prices are almost certain to go up, 
since borrowers want goods, not money 

But some steps are being taken to end 
the expansion of the money supply. 

Cash operations of the Government 
will be deflationary in 1948, particularly 
during the first half of the year. For the 
year as a whole, the Government is likelj 
to withdraw $6,590,000,000 in cash from 
the public, unless taxes are reduced. h 
addition, the public will surrender cash to 
purchase savings bonds. 

Government debt held by banks will k 
retired in large amounts during the first 
half of the year as the Treasury take 
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Personal Income 
5204 
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,. . Basic Factors in the Nation’s Economy 


Wages & Salaries 





$127 
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Corporate Profits 


(Before Taxes) 


$28.5 ak 


BILLION 
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in inffxes from the public to retire bonds. 
. Theffhat will have the effect of reducing the 


ansioi serves that banks can use as a base for 
on ei-fans. It would be expected to persuade 
go up,Manks to tighten up on their loan policies. 
none). Tighter credit eventually would mean 
-O end wer business loans by banks and a small- 
volume of business activity. There 
nment Mould be fewer loans available to build 
‘ularly Mp inventory, to buy equipment or to 
or theMpnstruct houses. Credit tightening always 


likely Mas signaled the end of booms in the past. 


fron Two significant trends to watch, thus, 
sd. Ine the cash operations of the U.S. 
ash tMreasury and the trend in commercial 


mk loans. 

will be It is unlikely, 
e fit credit tightening, 
take fake hold before midyear, 







however, that the effects 
if adopted, would 
1948. And it is 


Civilian Employment 
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1) 1947 


doubtful that Government banking au- 
thorities or the Treasury will take credit 
action that would risk puncturing the 


boom before the November elections. 

The tax outlook is another complicating 
factor. Prospects now are for lower taxes 
sometime in 1948. If that prospect is 
realized, people would have more money 
to spend, and the Treasury would have 
fewer funds to retire debt and reduce bank 
credit. A 1948 tax reduction would be an 
assist to a continuing boom. 

To sum up: Supporting factors of the 
boom outweigh the possible depressing 
factors. Wages, incomes, consumer spend- 
ing, construction still are in a rising trend 
and money is expanding. Exports and in- 
vestment are leveling, but not dropping. 
Inventory buying and farm prices—two 


Average Hourly Earnings 


(Factory Workers) 
$1.22 $1.32 


1947 


1948 (est.) 











other uncertain spots—are continuing to 
rise. That condition probably will prevail 
for several months at least. 

After mid-1948 it may be a different 
story. There is little in the outlook to in- 
dicate a midyear spurt in the boom, such 
as took place in the third quarter of 1947. 
The most to expect is a leveling out near 
present heights. There is much in the out- 
look that points to a possible adjustment 
around midyear, particularly the fact that 
price rises are tending to outstrip increases 
in personal income. The key to continued 
boom or correction is likely to be provided 
by the trend in crop prices. 

An adjustment by mid-1948 or shortly 
after probably — be relatively mild 
and short-lived. A drop of 10 to 15 per 
cent in commodity prices and in produc- 


Farm Cash Income 
$30.3 $29.9 
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tion would be about the worst to 
be expected. The shakeout probably 
would be completed in 12 months. 
After that a new base would be 
established from which a less uncer- 
tain prosperity could proceed, with 
prices relatively stable and supply 
in better balance with demand. 

An adjustment postponed until 
1949 almost surely would be more 
severe. That could mean inflation 
checked only by its own excesses. 
A 1949 correction would be likely 
to conform closely to the classic 
boom-and-bust pattern. 

On the assumption that 1948 will 
see a more or less mild adjustment 
before the year is out, the over-all 
outlook for the period is presented 
in the charts on pages 10 and 11. 

Industrial production, as meas- 
ured by the Federal Reserve Board, 
appears likely to average 186 per 
cent of the 1935-39 level. That 
would equal output of 1947. Output 
for the first half of 1948, however, is 
expected to be more than output for the 
second half, probably 3 per cent above the 
average for the year. 

Steel and automobiles promise to be 
supporting factors through the year for a 
large output of durable goods. Manufac- 
turers of durables are likely to produce at 
219 per cent of the 1935-39 average—the 
same as for 1947, with output for the first 
half perhaps hitting 225. 

Soft-goods output and the manufacture 
of perishables are likely to be slightly be- 
low 1947 levels this year. An average of 
170 per cent of 1935-39 is indicated, 
against 172 per cent for 1947, with out- 
put for the first half probably 2 per cent 
above the whole 1948 average. 

Manufactured foods and tobacco prod- 
ucts appear certain to operate at high 
levels, but output of textiles, shoes and 
rubber products is likely to be weaker 
than the average. Weakening tendencies 
also may develop in paper and printing. 

New construction, measured in dollars, 
is expected to reach $15,200,000,000 this 
year. That compares with $12,700,000,000 
for the year just ended. Industrial build- 
ing may decline during the year, but no 
important setback is indicated for resi- 
dential building. Government outlays for 
public works, highways and veterans’ hos- 
pitals also are scheduled to increase. 

Prices show every sign of continuing 
their rise for most of the first half of 1948. 
The wholesale price level for 1947 av- 
eraged 155 per cent of the 1926 base. This 
index is likely to rise to 163 per cent 
sometime during the first half of the cur- 
rent year. Declines from that level de- 
pend on the world crop outlook. If crops 
are good, the year’s average for wholesale 
prices is likely to be 158 per cent of 1926. 

Farm products are the danger spot in 
the price structure. They now stand at 196 





12 





per cent of 1926 and may advance still 
further because of rising meat prices. 
Good harvests probably would lead to a 
break in grain prices that could send the 
farm price index down 20 per cent from 
the present level. 

Manufactured goods are likely to 
move moderately higher during the first 
half of 1948, with price trends in the sec- 
ond half influenced by developments in 
farm commodities. Declining farm prices 
would reduce raw-material costs for a 
host of manufacturers—clothing, textiles, 
food—but rigid wages still will tend to 
keep unit costs relatively high. 

Living costs will conform to the trend 
in prices. The indicated annual average 
cost of living for 1948 is 132 per cent of 
the 1926 level, against an average of 126 
per cent for 1947. Beyond midyear, living 
costs will reflect the trend in prices for 
farm crops. 

The dollar value of all goods and serv- 
ices produced in the United States in 
1948 promises to be a record. This meas- 
urement—the gross national product— 
promises to be $241,000,000,000 in this 
year, compared with $231,000,000,000 for 
1947 and $90,000,000,000 in 1939. 

Most of the gain in 1948 will be due to 
higher wholesale and consumer prices. The 
average for the first half of the year prob- 
ably will be close to $245,000,000,000 
With declining activity in the second half, 
the average would be only moderately low- 
er because of relatively small average 
declines in manufactured-goods prices and 
in consumer prices. 

By early 1949, however, the gross 
national product could be about 10 per 
cent under the level of the first half 
of 1948, if an adjustment occurs. 

Personal income of $204,000,000,000 
is indicated for 1948, compared with an 


—Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


THE BOOM’'S PROP: A combination of rising wages, 
rising income, sustained demand for consumer goods 


aggregate income of $197,000,000,000 
for 1947. 

Wage and salary payments will 
account for the bulk of the increase 
in personal incomes. They are ex- 
pected to average $127,000,000,000 
this year, compared with $121,000, 
000,000 for 1947. Hourly earnings 
are expected to average $1.32 in 
1948, against $1.22 in 1947. 

Farm income and the income of 
professional workers and unincor- 
porated businesses is likely to be 
$42,000,000,000 for 1948, a $1,000, 
000,000 advance over 1947. That 
estimate assumes a decline in crop 
prices after midyear. Farm cash in- 
come is indicated at $29,900,000, 
000, a moderate drop. 

Investment income probably will 
average somewhat higher than 1947, 
aggregating $23,000,000,000 for the 
year. Interest payments will hold 
up, rental income may advance, and 
dividend payments will be higher. 

Consumer spending for , goods 
and services promises to make a record 
to parallel the record in personal incomes. 
Total consumer outlay of $169,000,000,000 
is indicated, against $165,000,000,000 for 
1947. Spending may average as much as 
$183,000,000,000 a year for the first half 
year, but will be lower in the second half 
if an adjustment comes. 

Sellers of durable goods—automobiles, 
refrigerators, appliances—are likely to run 
up a $26,000,000,000 business this year, 
against $25,000,000,000 for 1947. Other 
sellers—dry goods, groceries, restaurants 
—may look forward to $86,000,000,000 
in sales, against $84,000,000,000 in 1947 

Full employment promises to go on at 
least for several months. For the year, 
civilian employment is expected to av- 
erage 58,800,000 workers. That would be 
an 800,000 increase over 1947. 

Unemployment also may be slightly 
higher, due principally to the normal in- 
crease in the working force. For the year 
as a whole, unemployment is indicated al 
2,300,000 persons, against an average of 
2,200,000 for 1947. Declining business ae- 
tivity during the second half of 1948, 
however, might raise the number of unem- 
ployed workers to 5,000,000 by the end 
of the year. 

Profits of corporations, before taxes, 
can be expected to decline moderately 
Rising costs and rising wages are not be 
ing reflected fully in profits, and the out- 
look for the year is for total corporate 
earnings of $25,500,000,000. In 1947, cor- 
porate profits before taxes are indicated 
at $28,500,000,000. Indicated 1948 rate 
would top all profit records before 1947 

In general, 1948 promises to be a banner! 
year for production and business volume. 
Activity during the first half of the year 
promises to assure a high annual average 
even if a declining trend sets in later. 
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ease 
ex- 
000 
)00,- 
ings 
2 in B A tax cut and debt cut can 
« of @eome from $5,458,000,000 to be 
icor- Bleft over when Treasury books 
a are balanced on this fiscal year. 
That — Tax cutting can’t be heavy if 
.. books are to stay balanced. 
ale Spending by Government will 
remain high. Its income will be 
a more than outgo so long as busi- 
- the Bness booms, taxes aren’t cut. 
hol § Business will be affected by 
ae way U.S. handles its dollars. 
200ds 
ecord § When the Government closes its 
omes. Bhooks on the 1948 fiscal year next 
0,000 BJune 30, the tally will be written in 
0) tor Bblack ink for a second straight year. 
ch & B Black ink probably will show up on 
+ the balance sheet again in the year 
ending June 30, 1949, unless Congress 
sbiles, Brtes big tax cuts. 
o ru @ Lhis improved outlook for Government 
vear, @uancing holds the key to trends affecting 
Other tte whole economy—the money supply, 
irants (usiness prospects, bank credit, tax levels. 
0.000 hen Government takes $1 out of every 
1947. | that changes hands in this country, the 
on at llflerence between red ink and black ink 
vear, @e" federal books can become the differ- 
ay. pence between inflation and deflation, ~be- 
ild be eveen, boom and bust. Federal budget 
plicies and prospects, therefore, need to 
ichtly fee examined in detail. 
val in @ For this year, with six months yet to 
. year 2 the Government situation is shaping 
ted al p about like this: 
ioe of | come, at present tax rates, is ex- 
he ae ted to run about $43,322,000,000. That 
1948 vould be $63,000,000 more than in the 
saa year that ended last June 30. 
. a Outgo will be around $37,864,000,000, 
bt $4,641,000,000 less than the Govern- 
tani ent spent last year. ; 
rately. Udget surplus for cutting taxes and 
- nA rutting debt then will be about $5,458,- 
co on 000. Phat is $4,704,000,000 greater 
poral han last year’s surplus. 
7. oor Al this assumes that business will con- 
licated Meu at high levels for the rest of this 
8 rate sca year. A business setback would re- 
. 1947. EU Mcome, increase spending in some 
bane! alegories, and reduce the budget surplus. 
olume For next year, beginning July 1, the 
ca budget outlook is this: 
verage Income, again at present tax rates, 
a wuld total $41,936,000,000. This assumes 
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a moderate decline in industrial produc- 
tion, in prices and in personal incomes. 
. Outgo, allowing for some cuts by Con- 
gress below the amounts to be recom- 
mended by President Truman, is estimated 
at $37,555,000,000. 

Budget surplus then would be $4,381,- 
000,000, or $1,077,000,000 less than the 
surplus in prospect for this year. 

There are differences between these 
figures and the ones that will be shown 
in the official budget, soon to be pre- 
sented to Congress by President Truman. 
This analysis is based on combined opin- 
ions of private and Government econo- 
mists on what is likely to happen to 
business in the period ahead. The state of 
business affects the amount of revenue that 
present tax rates will produce. Also, Mr. 
Truman’s budget will assume that Con- 
gress will appropriate all the money he 
asks for foreign aid. This study allows for 
some reductions in these amounts. 

Real meaning of these figures in the 
country’s economic outlook is this: 

Taxes can be cut moderately without 
running the Government into budget 
trouble or halting the debt-retirement pro- 
gram. The limit seems to be reductions 
of $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 a year. 

Inflation can be checked to some extent 
in the period ahead through federal financ- 
ing. The Government will keep taxing 
away more money than it spends. That 
takes money out of the spending stream. 


Federal Financing as Brake for Inflation 





BUDGET’S MEANING TO BUSINESS 








Then the Government can use its extra 
cash to retire bank-held debt. The credit 
base, thus, can be narrowed. 

Bank loans, because of these operations, 
may be a little harder to get and a little 
costlier. This assumes that Congress will 
go easy on tax cuts. The more extra 
money the Treasury collects, the more 
restraint it can put on bank lending. 

The money supply may not be expand- 
ing so rapidly in the months immediately 
ahead. It is bank loans that create new 
money. And pressure on banks to hold 
lending down will increase as the Treas- 
ury uses heavy tax collections of January, 
March and June to retire bank-held debt. 

To the taxpayer, the Government’s 
financial outlook offers some new hope 
for relief in 1948. With surpluses adding 
up to $9,839,000,000 for this fiscal year 
and next, Congress will be encouraged to 
override any veto of tax cuts, provided 
those cuts are moderate. But tax relief 
on the scale proposed by Fepresentative 
Knutson (Rep.), of Minnesota, chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, is not to be expected. 

At $3,000,000,000 a year in revenue 
loss through tax cuts, effective Jan. 1, 
1948, the budget result would be about as 
follows: 

For this fiscal year, ending June 30, the 
Government’s income would be reduced 
by only about $1,400,000,000, because the 
cuts would apply only in the last six 





INcoME: 
Income taxes, personal 
and corporate 
Excises 
Employment taxes (net) 
Customs and other income 
Total income 


Ovurtco: * 

National defense 

Veterans 

Interest 

Tax refunds 

Foreign aid 

Farm aid 

Social Security 

Public works 

Government corporations 

Other expenses 
Total outgo 


Bupcet SurPLus 





The Government's Income and Outgo 


Year Ended 
June 30, 1947 
(Actual) 


$29,305.000,000 
8,049,000,000 
595,000,000 
5,310,000,000 
43,259,000,000 


15,123,000,000 
7,259,000,000 
4,958,000,000 
3,041,000,000 
6,669 ,000,000 
2,299,000,000 
1,074,000,000 
1,038,000,000 
900,000,0007 
1,944,000,000 
42,505,000,000 


754,000,000 


*Treasury Daily Statement basis. +Excess of receipts 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1948 
(Unoffi ial 


Estim .es) 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1949 
(Unofficial 


Estimates) 


$30,278.000.000 
8,205.000,000 
8$07.000,000 
4,032,000,000 
43,322,000,000 


$30,498,000,000 
7,805,000,000 
808,000,000 
2,825,000.000 
41,936,000,000 


11,233,000,000 
6,550,000,000 
5,125,000,000 
2,054,000,000 
5,766,000,000 


11,582,000,000 
6,200,000,000 
5,125,000,000 
2,000,000,000 
5,560,000,000 


1,058,000,000 1,000,000.000 
1,616,000,000 1,521,000,000 
1,251,000,000 1,490,000,000 
67.000.000 123,000,0007 
3,144,000,000 3,200,000,000 
37,864,000,000 37,555,000,000 
5,458,000,000 4,381,000,000 
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months of the year. The surplus, thus, 
would shrink to $4,058,000,000. 

For next year, beginning July 1, the 
whole cut would be felt. The surplus 
would drop from $4,381,000,000 to $1,- 
381,000,000. There will be opposition in 
Congress to running much closer to the 
edge than that. 

At $5,600,000,000 a year in tax cuts, 
as proposed by Mr. Knutson, here is what 
would happen: 

This fiscal year, with the cut applicable 
for only six months, the surplus would be 
reduced from $5,458,000,000 to around 
$2,850,000,000. 

Next year, the Government would be 
back in the red. A promised surplus of 
$4,381,000,000 would be turned into a 
deficit of around $1,219,000,000. 

Congress is not likely to risk such a set- 
back in the debt program. Reductions af- 
fecting taxpayers’ 1948 incomes are not to 
be as generous as many have expected. 
The whole story on the tax outlook is 
given on page 43. 

To the economy in general, the ef- 
fect of this financial picture can be meas- 
ured by the prospects for debt operations 
in the period ahead. 

In paying off bank-held securities, the 
Government is not to be limited to the 
amount of its budget surplus. It also will 
have extra money from proceeds of sav- 
ings-bond sales, from collections for Social 


Security and other trust funds, and from 
the Treasury’s cash on hand. 

Without tax cuts, the Treasury this 
year can pay off about $10,877,000,000 
worth of debt held by the public, mostly by 
the banking system. Of that, about $8,613,- 
000,000 will be available between now and 
June 30. Next year, there is enough cash 
in sight to retire $8.709,000,000 of debt 
held by the public. The deflationary effect 
of debt operations on such a scale would 
be felt throughout the economy. 

With lower taxes, extra money that 
could be used in this way would be re- 
duced. Tax cuts put more money into the 
pockets of the public to buy goods. Surplus 
Government money, used to pay off bank- 
held debt, tends to reduce the amount of 
money available for spending. Congress’s 
problem will be where to draw the line. 

Clues on impact of Government financ- 
ing in the next 18 months are to be found 
also in the details of where federal dollars 
are to come from and where spent. 

On the income side, as shown by the 
table on page 13, the outlook is this: 

Income taxes, personal and corporate, 
are to continue as the big revenue source. 
The Government take here is to be about 
$30,278,000,000 in this fiscal year, and 
about $30,498,000,000 next year. The in- 
crease is due to expected big collections 
out of high corporate profits earned dur- 
ing calendar years 1947 and 1948. 
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BUDGET DIRECTOR WEBB 
A tally to be written in black ink... 


Excise collections, which keep mor 
nearly current, may drop from $8,205,000, 
000 this year to $7,805,000,000 next year 

Pay-roll taxes are estimated to net tle 
Treasury $807,000,000 this year and $808. 
000,000 next year. 

Customs and other income are like) 
to drop from $+4,032,000,000 to $2,825. 
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Source: Treasury Dept. through 1947; unofficial estimate 1948-48 
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REPRESENTATIVE TABER 
. offers hope of tax relief in ‘48 


000,000. This includes income from sales 
of surplus property, which is expected to 
decline sharply. 

On the spending side, the following 
breakdown varies from that to be shown 
in the official budget. Congress is not 
likely to accept all the requests submitted 
by Mr. Truman and his Budget Director, 


James E. Webb. Some items are sure to 
run into trouble with economy forces, led 
by Representative Taber (Rep.), of New 
York. Also, the method of classifying ex- 
penditures used in this study differs from 
that used in Mr. Truman’s official budget. 
This analysis follows the system used in 
the Treasury daily statement. 

National defense, including terminal- 
leave payments to veterans, is expected to 
cost $11,233,000,000 this year, rising to 
$11,582,000,000 next year. The increase 
is due mainly to an expanding National 
Guard and new spending for aircraft. 

Aid to veterans is likely to drop in cost 
from $6,550,000,000 this year to $6,200,- 
000,000 next year. This is mainly because 
of declining unemployment payments. A 
severe business setback might run veter- 
ans’ costs up. They were $7,259,000,000 
last year. 

Interest is to cost $5,125,000,000 this 
year, and about the same next year. 

Tax refunds probably will decline from 
$2,054,000,000 to $2,000,000,000. 

Foreign aid is the most difficult item 
to forecast. The Administration wants 
$6,958,000,000 for this year, including 
money for a start on the Marshall Plan. 
For next year, the Marshall. proposal 
would cost $6,715,000,000. However, Con- 
gress is expected to trim this down. Likely 
outlays appear to be about $5,766,000,000 
this year, and $5,560,000,000 next year. 


Farm aid, estimated at $1,058,000,000 
for this year, is expected to drop to about 
$1,000,000,000 next year. This item, too, 
could rise sharply with a severe decline in 
business and pr. °s. 

Social Security, to cost $1,616,000,000 
this year, is expected to drop .o about 
$1,521,000,000 next ir. 

Public-works costs probably will 
irom $1,251,000,000 to $1,490,000,000. 

Governinent corporations, the ones 
that are owned e* ‘irely by the Govern- 
ment, are likely to show a small loss this 
year and a small profit next year. 

Other costs, spread widely among fed- 
eral bure.us and agencies, are $3,144,000,- 
000 this year 2nd $3,200,000,000 next year. 

Leeway for tax cutting, as these fig- 
ures show, is to be rather narrow in the 
next 18 months. Government spending is 
high, and is to stay high. Income is related 
to the general business level. If business 
declines, revenue goes down, spending up. 
Also, any new trouble abroad would run 
federal outlays higher. 

Heavy tax cuts could quickly wipe out 
the promised budget surplus for the year 
beginning next July 1, and might get the 
Government back into the red-ink column. 
At a time when Government debt opera- 
tions are the best weapon in sight for 
fighting inflation, Congress is not likely to 
risk that. Modest relief, therefore, is all 
that taxpayers should expect in 1948. 
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MARSHALL PLAN’S SHOPPING LIST 


$6,500,000,000 Worth of U.S. Goods at Outset 


U. S. is asked to put up billions 
of dollars for spending both in 
this country and in Canada and 
Latin America. 

Flow of dollars for food buy- 
ing will be heavy outside U. S. 

Steel, coal, grain, machinery 
are to be supplied by heavy 
spending of dollars within U. S., 
as European aid plan works. 

Exports, over all, won't rise 
from Marshall Plan spending. 


A preview of where and how Mar- 
shall Plan dollars are to be put to 
work now can be seen. President Tru- 
man, in outlining the plan, reveals 
what it will mean to various lines of 
business, if Congress approves the full 
amount he requests. 

The plan as drawn provides that not all 
of the dollars are to be spent in this coun- 
try. Nearly half are to go to Latin America 
or Canada. There they will pay for sup- 
plies that those countries are better able 
to produce or to spare. There is doubt as 
to what actually will happen, however, be- 
cause of widespread sentiment in Congress 
that U.S. funds should not be used to pro- 
vide Europe with goods produced outside 
of this country. 

The kinds of goods that will form 
the bulk of what is to be sent to Europe 
under the plan recommended are shown 
in the accompanying chart. These, it is 
estimated, will amount to about $7,500,- 
000,000 for 15 months. Other goods, such 
as chemicals, textiles, hides, etc., will raise 
the total to nearly $12,000,000,000. Of 
that total, about $6,500,000,000 will come 
from the U.S. and about $5,500,000,000 
from the rest of the Western Hemisphere. 

New funds from the U.S. Treasury will 
be needed for less than two thirds of that 
$12,000,000,000 total of goods. The rest is 
to be financed by the World Bank, credits 
provided by the other Hemisphere nations, 
and dollars earned by European countries 
from their own exports. 

Relief for the people of Western Europe 
and recovery of their industries are in- 
tended to be promoted by the shipment of 
goods in the various categories. 

Heaith of the people is to be promoted 
by supplies of focd, which is to take by 
far the largest number of Marshall Plan 
dollars. The U.S. is to supply about 40 
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per cent of the grain to be shipped from 
the Hemisphere, most of the dairy prod- 
ucts, and nearly a quarter of the fats and 
oils, but very little meat. Latin America 
and Canada are to furnish 60 per cent of 
the grain, most of the sugar and meat, 
three fourths of the fats and oils, and all 
of the coffee. Argentina will send much 
meat, as now. Altogether, those areas are 
to supply about two thirds of the food 
from the Hemisphere. 
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Farm production in Western Europ 
is to be helped by shipments of farm ma. 
chinery and fertilizer. Most of the farm 
machinery is to come from this country. § 


while the rest of the Hemisphere wij [come f 
supply more than half of the fertilizer § will cor 
Both these commodities are scarce in thefpof the | 
U S., and export controls will be needed ff Europe 
to limit the amounts sent abroad. Mate 

Heating and power, both in thepvital, w 
homes and in the factories of Europe, wij §amount 








Where and for What the Marshall /; 
Plan Dollars Will Be Spent 


TO BE SPENT IN THE U.S. 
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GRAIN . . . $840,000,000 











FATS AND OILS... $122,000,000 














FOOD 


SUGAR . . . $28,000,000 











$1,378,000,000 





MEAT . . . $7,000,000 














DAIRY PRODUCTS & EGGS. . $271,000 

















OTHER FOODS... $110,000,000 








FARM MACHINERY 














& FERTILIZER 


FARM MACHINERY. . . $136,000,000 














$ 156,000,000 





FERTILIZER . . . $20,000,000 











FUEL 








COAL . . . $390,000,000 












$390,000,000 





COTTON . . . $580,000,000 











RAW MATERIALS 


TIMBER . . . $ 120,000,000 











$990,000,000 


STEEL . . . $290,000,000 














TRUCKS . . . $ 100,000,000 











FREIGHT CARS . . . $60,000,000 











INDUSTRIAL 





STEEL EQUIPMENT. . . $48,000,000 














EQUIPMENT 








TIMBER EQUIPMENT. . . $17,000,000 





$400,000,000 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. . . $95,000,00 














TOBACCO 


COAL-MINING MACHINERY . . . $80,000; 





$260,000,000 





Based on data supplied Congress by President Truman 
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be aided by the fuel to be sent. The coal 
will come entirely from the United States, 
at about the same rate as now. Petroleum, 
sarce in this country, will be shipped 
mostly from Venezuela. 

Rebuilding of industry will be 
speeded by machinery and equipment. In- 
cluded will be trucks, freight cars, and 
machinery for production of steel and 
dectricity, coal mining, and ‘harvesting 
timber. Almost all of these goods are to 
come from the United States. While they 
will comprise a relatively small percentage 
of the total, they will be important in the 
furopean recovery program. 

Materials for use in industry, also 
vital, will be second only to food in the 
amount of funds they will require. In the 


United States, cotton and steel will take 
the most dollars. Adequate supplies of 
cotton will be available, but the amount 
of steel that can be sent will be limited 
and will be made possible only by divert- 
ing steel exports from Latin America 
to Europe. 

Tobacco consumption in Western 
Europe, which has fallen in recent months 
because of the dollar shortage, will be 
aided by some of the new dollars from the 
Marshall Plan. Tobacco regions of the 
U.S. are strongly behind this part of the 
plan. While tobacco shipments would not 
directly promote European recovery, of- 
ficials contend that the tobacco could be 
used as incentive rewards to workers and 
farmers, and could help indirectly to in- 





(For the first 15 months starting April 1, 1948, 
if Congress approves plan) 


YY 


TO BE SPENT IN LATIN AMERICA, CANADA — 





GRAIN . . . $1,300,000,000 








FATS AND OILS... 


$450,000,000 % 











SUGAR .. 


- $268,000,000 


FOOD 








MEAT .. 


- $385,000,000 


$2,785,000,000 








COFFEE... 


- $157,000,000 








OTHER FOODS... 


$225,000,000 





FARM MACHINERY 





FARM MACHINERY. . 


- $22,000,000 


& FERTILIZER 








FERTILIZER . 


. - $26,000,000 


$48,000,000 











PETROLEUM... 


$650,000,000 


FUEL 





$650,000,000 





COTTON... 


$210,000,000 








RAW MATERIALS 





TIMBER... 


$ 213,000,000 


$458,000,000 








STEEL . . . $35,000,000 





INDUSTRIAL 





TRUCKS . . . $16,000,000 


EQUIPMENT 





ARY 2, 1948 


$16,000,000 


TOBACCO 
$30,000,000 
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crease production of industrial goods and 
food. 

For all commodities, the figures given 
assume that Congress will go along with 
the President’s idea that a big slice of the 
dollars the United States is to provide 
should be spent in Latin America and 
Canada. : 

Dollars in action, thus, under the plan 
proposed, will affect production on farms 
and in factories and mines all over the 
Western Hemisphere. Total U.S. exports, 
however, will be no larger than at present, 
even if the full amount of the funds re- 
quested by President Truman is granted 
by Congress. Drastic scaling down of the 
President’s request could cut U.S. exports 
to a figure far below the present rate. 


DESTINATION—EUROPE 


Source—U. S. farms and factories 
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‘NRA’ Program to Help Production 


Voluntary Approach to Solving Scarcities 


A turn is being made back to 
an NRA as one inflation curb. 

Industry is to be asked to 
police itself, to enter into agree- 
ments to divide materials by plan 
outside antitrust laws. 

Price fixing, however, is still to 
be barred. 

Dollar-a-year men _ will be 
called back to help guide a plan 
to divide up steel, to channel 
production to scarce goods. 


A try is about to be made to impose 
some voluntary controls upon infla- 
tion. Key industries will be asked to 
set up an NRA in reverse, to accept 
a set of rules for self-government in 
dividing up materials, limiting inven- 
tories, controlling the flow of goods. 

This venture into self-government for 
industry is to be under terms of a plan pre- 
sented by Secretary of Commerce W. 
Averell Harriman and accepted on the 
floor of the Senate by the Republican 
policy chief, Senator Taft. Antitrust laws 
and the Federal Trade Commission Act 
are modified until March 1, 1949, to allow 
competitors to get together. Price control, 
however, is not permitted. 

Leaders of critical industries are being 
invited to Washington to draw up agree- 
ments designed to set aside fixed amounts 
of materials for some industries, to limit 
materials going to others, to end gray mar- 
kets. Steel, oil, aluminum, farm machinery, 
fertilizer, electrical machinery, flour mill- 
ing, textiles and caustic soda are among 
industries that will be asked to allocate 
their output. Users of their products will 
be affected by any agreements entered 
into. 

Agreements will vary by industries in 
purpose, scope and method. But there will 
be no central organization to work out 
codes of self-government for industry, as in 
the New Deal’s National Recovery Admin- 
istration—no Blue Eagle, no Gen. Hugh 
Johnson or Donald Richberg. Instead, 
plans call for the program to be worked 
out in this manner: 

Industry advisory committees, much 
like those of War Production Board days, 
will sit down in Washington and attempt 
to work out agreements channeling goods 
out of the gray market and into important 
uses. Government officials will sit in— 
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Commerce Department men in the case of 
industrial products, Agriculture’ officials 
for farm products, and Interior representa- 
tives for oil and similar commodities. But 
the industry leaders are expected to draw 
up their own agreements. 

Antitrust immunity is to be provided 
next. Attorney General Tom Clark and 
John F. Sonnett, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral for antitrust action, are the key offi- 
cials in this step of the new plan. Their 
approval of each agreement is required 
before the Government official involved 
issues a request to industry to comply 
with the agreement. 








—Wide World 
THE OLD BLUE EAGLE 
an NRA in reverse? 


Dollar-a-year men from industry then 
are to be brought back to Washington to 
administer each agreement. They will have 
to operate pretty much in the dark. 
Neither they nor the agencies with which 
they work are given any power to require 
reports or information from industry. 

Policing of agreements also will be on a 
voluntary basis. Directors of the plans can 
ask their industries to comply. But the 
only club provided by Congress is an invi- 
tation to the President to request compul- 
sory powers over any product for which 
the voluntary plan fails. 

That’s the procedure being set up now 
by Government agencies that are to pro- 
mote the agreements. What the agree- 
ments may contain shapes up like this: 

In steel, an extensive agreement that 
could be of broad importance is likely to 
be sought by the Department of Com- 
merce. Steel is regarded as the key to most 
other shortages, to coal, to oil, to chemi- 
cals and indirectly to many others. It, 
therefore, is to be tackled first. Industry 
officials will convene in Washington Janv- 
ary 8 to start drawing up a program. 

Set-asides, or something very much 
like them, are the most certain provision 
to be included in the steel plan. The device 
will be used, as in war days, to break 
bottlenecks. For critically scarce freight 
cars, for example, an attempt will be made 
to get producers to set aside enough steel 
for 14,000 cars a month. 

The dollar-a-year administrator of the 
steel plan will be expected to make some 
effort to see that the steel quotas actually 
are filled, and that priority consumer 
make good use of the steel they get with 
their priority. The steel-allocation plan, al- 
ready used in a limited way in the cas 
of freight cars and farm equipment, wil 
be broadened and extended to nails, pipe 
lines, and other steel items, to break bot- 
tlenecks in output of other scarce items. 

Limitation orders will be used only rare 
ly, and then only in a voluntary sens. 
Producers of less essential products will & 
asked to agree to limit their use of scare 
steel by substituting more plentiful mate 
rials, or by modifying their products. But 
no authority is given to force any mall- 
facturer to limit his use of steel. And sted 
producers will not be asked to limit ther 
own customers. 

Inventory controls also are to be 4 
plied only in a limited degree. A few bg 
users of steel, the railroads and the aute 
mobile makers, for examples, may be 
to hold their inventories down to the qual 
tities that can be used within, say, 30 
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45 days. The steel agreement may even 
suggest that all steel users limit their in- 
yentories to something like that. But no 
effort is to be made to require such action. 
And no steps will be taken, under this 


















































S$ plan, to take steel away from hoarders 
and shift it to other users. 
hen In farm machinery, the industry ad- 
to visory committee may turn out to be more 
ave active on the receiving end than on the 
wk, BE supplying end. It is expected to have a 
ich hand in presenting the industry’s needs 
tire § in the way of steel and other materials in 
short supply. 
na Types of equipment that the industry 
can Brill be expected to concentrate on are 
the plitely to be agreed upon by the farm- 
nvj. Prachinery group. These are to be the 
pul prirees of equipment most badly needed by 
hich @l S- farmers and for European recovery. 
Model changes may be limited by 
neil ;mutual agreement in order to save steel. 
pro- And farm-machinery makers may be asked 
ree. pte get together to substitute abundant 
% materials for such scarce ones as steel. 
that In fuel oil and gasoline, antitrust im- 
y to [pe munity will permit oil suppliers to get to- 
‘eal gether on the rationing programs they 
ola already are operating individually, but 
eal little change is expected. Dealers will be 
It. limited, as now, to a certain percentage 
istry their normal supplies and will, in turn, 
Tanu- ertion their own customers. 
Coal is not expected to be the subject 
ial lof any early agreement, since most kinds 
sion 9”! coal are not critically short. An ad- 
*. Byisory committee, however, probably will 
a hve a hand in any effort to allocate 
ree Biright cars to various users. It also may 
reight work out plans to speed up production of 
made sarce coking coal needed in steel. 
sted iy transportation, facilities are to be 
rationed by a combination of compulsory 
of the powers and voluntary agreements. In ad- 
som Bijition to continuing to exercise its com- 
tually ulsory authority over transportation, the 
umers Bfice of Defense Transportation is ex- 
t with Beted to have a hand in working out 
an, al agreements among various users of freight 
e Ca Bears with a view to making the most of 
t, wil hat scarce item. 
S, PIX EB In textiles, the problem, as seen by 
ik bot: Government officials, is to get mills and 
items Bepparel makers to turn out more low-cost 
y Tale Booods. The law passed by Congress, how- 
sens: Bever, prohibits any price-control agree- 
will be ints, As a result, the Department of 
scare Mommerce will have to work out some 
| matt Basement calling for the channeling of 
ts. But Bibers, yarns and cloths into more inex- 
a sive types of garments, but without 
a 





kiting any special price levels. 

In other products, the voluntary al- 
mation plan that is adopted will depend 
ba the situation, but mostly on the indus- 
ys ability and willingness to act. In 
me industries, manufacturers may be 
ted to standardize their products for 
peater output, and perhaps to simplify 
me models. In others, producers may be 
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. .. for industry—a venture into self-government 


asked to eliminate any wasteful fringes. 
to quit making any items that they decide 
the country can do without. 

Grain use may be altered somewhat. 
Bakers, for example, might be asked to 
modify their practice of consignment 
selling. Agriculture officials are consider- 
ing such a request now. Distillers, how- 
ever, already have failed to come to any 
agreement on a plan and are likely to get 
a direct and compulsory allocation order. 

Caustic soda and other critical chemi- 
cals that are selling at sky-high prices 
in gray markets may come under agree- 
ments almost as extensive as the one 
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for steel. Producers will be asked to watch 
their shipments to see that they go into 
important uses and are not resold in 
gray markets. 

In the end, set-asides or priority pro- 
visions are to be the most widely used 
devices under the voluntary program. 
For most commodities and most indus- 
tries, limitation plans and inventory con- 
trols are not expected to work out on 
any voluntary basis. The almost certain 
result, most Government officials believe, 
is a series of requests later by the Presi- 
dent for compulsory powers to allocate 
scarce materials. 
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SIGNS OF MEAT SHORTAGE AHEAD 


Large Supply Now as Drain on Future Beef 


Beet is likely to be scarce, high 
priced for five more years. 

Cattle supplies are being sold 
off, cattle growers moving into 
their storm cellars for fear of an 
eight-year downtrend. 

Meat shortage will hit sharply 
within the next 60 days. 

Years will be required to re- 
verse the trend that has set in, 
now that population of cattle 
and hogs is being reduced. 


Atkinson, Nebr. 

Beef for the city consumer is going 
to be in tight supply and high priced 
for a long time to come. The reason is 
that cattle raisers are following the 
cycle that tends to govern their busi- 
ness. 

Cattle herds are being reduced rather 
rapidly. High prices for beef attract beef 
cattle to market. High costs of corn and 
other feeds add to the incentive to market 
cattle and discourage feeding. Those same 
high feed prices cause cattle raisers to 
market cows and to breed less. Thus, cattle 
population is shrinking at a time when 
demand for beef is higher than ever be- 
fore and when the country’s consuming 
population is rising rapidly. 

A member of the Board of Editors of 
The United States News, traveling in the 
cattle country, is impressed by evidence of 
cutbacks in cattle numbers. 

Cattle growers obviously do not like 
the looks of things. They are worried about 
the possibility of price control that would 
limit what they could get for their ani- 
mals, but would not necessarily reduce the 
price they must pay for feed. They are 
concerned, too, about the possibility of 
rationing next spring. In the present mar- 
ket, they can make big money by selling. 
Recent good years have made them more 
prosperous than at any previous time, and 
they do not want to get caught in a break 
that some think might be coming before 
too long. 

The result is that the beef-cattle popu- 
lation is being cut back. What is happen- 
ing is shown by the chart on page 21. 
Before the war, in January, 1939, cattle 
not used for milk numbered 30,400,000. 
Six years later, at the beginning of 1945, 
the total had reached an all-time peak of 
44,700,000. Since 1945, heavy slaughter 
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and high meat consumption have_reduced 
steadily the beef-cattle population. Only 
an estimated 39,300,000 such cattle are on 
the ranges and in the feed lots at the start 
of 1948. This is a decline of 5,400,000 since 
1945. 

Cattle numbers have risen aind fallen in 
rather regular cycles since 1880, with about 
eight-year intervals between high and low 
points. The country now is in a declining 
trend that started in 1945 and that can be 
expected to continue, if history is repeated, 
until 1953. This could mean that beef will 
be in short supply, by present standards, 
for some time to come. 














‘AREN‘T YOU GLAD TO SEE ME AGAIN?‘ 


On the cattle ranges, the slaughter of 
cows and heifers has been unusually heavy 
this year. Steers and calves have been 
slaughtered in large numbers, and _ this 
means fewer heavy steers for marketing 
later. Continued heavy slaughter during 
next spring, under the stimulus of high 
meat prices, will further drain breeding 
herds. 

Cattlemen, prospering as never before, 
are faced with the prospect of not being 
able to supply the demands for beef for 
perhaps four or five years. This period 
might be shortened, if a business setback 
cuts sharply into buying power. In any 
event, supplies of livestock for slaughter 
now in sight for 1948 indicate that con- 
sumers in this country will eat 10 pounds 
less meat on the average than in 1947. This 
reduction will not be confined to beef, but 
will include pork, lamb and other meat. 


Factors responsible for the coming beef 
shortage, as observed at first hand on 
the Nebraska cattle range, include the 
following: 

High operating costs and uncertainty 
about the future are causing many small 
ranchers to reduce the size of their herds 
by half. In terms of meat for the consumer | 
this means a big cut, since the small herds 
account for more than 50 per cent of the 
cattle on the range. Other small producers —. | 
have sold all their cattle and quit the 
business for the time being, despite range 
conditions in this area that are the best in 
years. They have made plenty of money 
and do not intend to risk losing it. 

Evidence is everywhere of the prosperity 
that makes ranchers unwilling to gamble 
too heavily on the future. Banks are bulg- 
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ing with money. An Atkinson bank reports cate 
a tenfold increase in deposits since 1939— Replace 
from $350,000 to $3,500,000. New cattle bathe: hi 
kings, many in the millionaire class, can dine ‘ 
be found in almost any town on the range. ae 
A typical success story is that of a ranch- “cle h 
er, without schooling, who was broke in By yp ;, 
the 1930s and who has built up holdings B.. phish e 
of cattle and land worth in the neiglibor- Bij. he ia 
hood of $2,000,000. m Wash 

Cutbacks in breeding stocks will be Bining. s 
reflected in beef shortages in 1949 and fBers as in 
1950. Cows normally are carried over in BRebuildin 
large numbers from season to season, and [yn by t] 
100 cows will produce an average of 85 Rie a steer 
calves. Now, however, high prices and Rp or thre 


shortage of farm labor are prompting many 
ranchers to send large numbers of breed- 
ing cows to slaughter. Heifers and _ heifer 
calves are going to market for the same 
reason. Ranchers find it hard to resist 
prices for heifer calves that are higher 
than the prices they paid for the cows 
that bore them. 

Fattening of cattle in feed lots is re 
duced by the high price of corn. Wher 
cattle usually are kept in feed lots from 
six to eight months, they now are being 
marketed after only two or three months 
of feeding. Thousands of steers are going 
to market at weights several hundred 
pounds below normal. Many more cattle 
than usual are going directly to market 
from the ranges without added poundagé 
that grain feeding puts on. This helps 
save grain for the Government’s reli 
program abroad, but it also cuts deeply 
into the supply of beef for consumers. 

That is the situation that is sending 
cattle to market in big numbers, and 
bringing about the slaughter of thousands 
of lightweight animals. It is a situation 
that cannot be relieved quickly becaus 
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Rise and Fall of Nation's Cattle Population 


PREWAR 


WAN. 1, 1939) 


30,400,000 


(ANIMALS NOT KEPT FOR MILK) ~ 


the length of time required to rebuild 
he cattle population. 

Replacement of herds is slowed down 
‘the high price of young animals. A 
ncher in the market for steers to replace 
tughtered stock finds the replacements 
ill cost him more than he is willing to 
ny. He isn’t sure that meat prices will 
ay high enough for him to make a profit 
hen he sells. He is held back by talk 
m Washington about price ceilings and 
tioning. So he may not buy as many 
ets as In the past. 

Rebuilding of herds also will be slowed 
bwn by the length of time it takes to 
ise a steer to marketing age. This takes 
0 or three years, depending upon the 
ights at which animals are marketed. 


EVENING IN THE BUNKHOUSE 


i Y 
~ PEAK 


(JAN. 1, 1945) 


44,700,000 


- 


NOW 


(JAN. 1, 1948) 


39,300,000 


(est) 
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For consumers, all of this means that 
beef shortages will begin to appear in 
February or March. A brief spurt in mar- 
keting is looked for in January as ranchers 
unload cattle held back in anticipation of 
a cut in income tax rates for 1948. This 
spurt, however, will produce an adequate 
supply of beef for only a short time. 

Before it is over, the coming meat short- 
age, plus the higher prices that can be 
expected to go with it, may well become 
tangled up in 1948 with union wage de- 
mands and_ presidential politics. Meat 
prices probably will be advancing about 
the time that union contracts are being 
discussed in key industries such as steel, 
autos and electrical manufacturing. The 
price of meat then will be a factor in the 


amount of money the unions will seek 
in wage increases. At the same time, 
Democrats and Republicans will be blam- 
ing one another for spiraling prices, with 
the result that the high cost of beef and 
other meat is likely to be a major issue in 
the presidential campaign. 

Meanwhile, the cattle rancher, trying to 
guess what the future holds for him, is 
virtually assured of continuing high prices 
for his product for 1948. Offsetting this, 
however, he will have fewer cattle to sell. 
If he plans to stay in bysiness, he even- 
tually will have to pass up the lure of im- 
mediate profit and devote time and effort 
to rebuilding his herds. If he does not, the 
beef situation will stay bad for a long 
time to come. 


—Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


BOUND FOR THE SLAUGHTERHOUSE 


‘+. Cattlemen, prospering as never before, face prospect of not being able to fill demands for perhaps four or five years 
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Limited Power for Chief 
Of Europe Recovery Fund 


Troubles are ahead for the 
man who directs aid to Europe. 

A big title, but little power 
goes with aid job as offered for 
approval of Congress. It may be 
tard to fill the job. 

White House idea is to keep 
power divided. Congress may 
want to set up its own plan for 
running any program of aid. 


A job that will call for spending as 
much as $17,000,000,000 is to be 
created, as plans are shaped for aid to 
Europe. It’s a job, apparently, for a 
super Harry Hopkins, Harold Ickes 
and Jesse Jones, all rolled into one, 
with the world, not just this country, 
supplying the clients. 

How billions in aid are to be spent will 
affect business in the United States. (See 
page 16.) Where they are to be spent will 
go far to shape U.S. relations with the 
outside world. Control of spending will 
have an influence on domestic politics as 
well as world affairs. 

That explains why attention is being 
focused on powers of the man or agency 
that will do the spending. 

President Truman has offered to Con- 
eress his idea of how this spending job 
should be filled. A study of the proposed 
job—that of Administrator of an “Eco- 
Administration” — 
important 


Co-operation 
interesting and 


nomic 
shows some 
things. 

The job itself, as described by Mr. 
Iruman, is to pay $20,000 a year. Pre- 
sumably, as matters stand, it would be 
filled by Lewis Douglas. Ambassador to 
London, or by Robert M. La Follette, 
former Senator from Wisconsin, or perhaps 
it will be filled by some businessman who 
has had no previous connection with 
Government. 

The Administrator will scarcely get 
into his office before he finds claims pour 
ing in for the billions of money he ean 
spend or lend. If he comes from private 
life. he probably will assume that he has 
power to make all the big decisions. But 
almost at once he will begin to learn of 
the problems he will face. 

In dividing the money, he will find he 
is required to consult with the Secretary of 
State. The money will have to be appor- 
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tioned among the European nations in the 
plan. Each will be clamoring to get as 
much as it can. Delicate questions of for- 
eign policy may be involved. President 
Truman stresses that, wherever foreign 
policy is affected, the judgment of the 
Secretary of State will have to be ac- 
cepted. Thus, the Secretary of State will 
be the real director. 

In shipping scarce goods, such as 
grain and_ steel, the Administrator will 
have to get the approval of whatever 
agency has the power of allocating these 
goods between domestic and foreign de- 
mand, and between Europe and other 
parts of the world. This power, says the 
President, should be lodged in the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for farm products, and 
in the Secretary of Commerce for other 
goods. 

As to use of the money, the Adminis- 
trator will run into more problems. First, 
for advice on whether a program or proj- 
ect should be a U.S. loan or grant or 
should be financed through the World 
Bank, he will have to consult with the Na- 
tional Advisory Council. This Council is 
composed of the Secretaries of State, Com- 
merce and the Treasury, together with the 
heads of the Export-Import Bank and the 
Federal Reserve Board. Next, the Admin- 
istrator will have to observe whatever 
standards or condition Congress lays down 
in the law. Finally, he can, if he sees fit, 
give a project his approval, but only if it 
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is in line with financial policies of th 
Council. Here, again, he will discover thy 
the actual authority is not his. 

Where U. S. loans are to be made, th 
money is to be advanced through the 
port-Import Bank. The Administraty 
must depend on that bank’s field organiz. 
tion to follow through. 





Money spent in Germany will involy 
the Administrator in relations with th 
military Governor of the U.S. zone an/ 
with the Army Department, to which thi 
Governor is responsible. The Administraty 
is likely to find that the Governor will 
sist on the final word about what sha 
be done in Germany. 

For progress reports on how both low 


and grant-in-aid moneys actually are ke 


ing spent, the Administrator will look 
his representative in Europe. Under tl 
President’s plan, this representative is \j 
be a roving Ambassador, with a salary ¢ 
$25.000, and will have a staff of minister 
in the respective countries. If this Ap 
bassador reports that U.S. conditions a 
not being met, the Administrator will 1 
be able to suspend the project on his om 
decision, however. He must first get a 
proval of the Secretary of State, to mak 


sure that U.S. foreign policy is not jeopuh 


dized by such action. 


That picture shows how small the por 
ers of the “super Administrator” actual 


will be, under the plan as outlined. He ew 
pass many papers around, but. the by 
decisions he can make will be few. Ca 
gress, however, has its own ideas and mg 
set up a bipartisan board, responsible 
itself, to run the program. In that ever! 
the Administrator will derive his povwe 
from the board and from Congress ail 
will be independent of all the agencies: 
the executive branch. 





EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION 


. .. wanted: a super Harry Hopkins, Harold Ickes, Jesse Jones 
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get ay The RIGHT Truck for EVERY Job 
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Je opur : : 

= ws are 22 basic International Trucks—the most 
he pes al complete line built. These 22 trucks range from 
oa half-ton pickups to giant off-highway haulers with 
a 7 gross weight ratings of 90,000 pounds. 
€ Cal 

the bi Thirteen different engines are used. 
w. Coe ee i Wheelbases, axles, transmissions and other units 
and mal iene pice 8 - and attachments run to hundreds. 
nsible i All are for the purpose of specializing the 22 
at evel! basic International Trucks into more than 1,000 
S powe different transport vehicles—in every case the 
ress all right truck for its job. 


encies ( That’s Performance-Co-Ordination. But Inter- 


national Trucks are Load-Co-Ordinated, too—by 
the INTERNATIONAL TRUCK POINT RATING Sys- 
TEM. This exclusive International service tells the 
truck operator just how much payload is practi- 
cable for his trucks on his jobs. 

International Trucks are sold right, specified 
right and serviced right. 





The evidence? For each of the past 15 years, 


NEW INTERNATIONAL more new heavy-duty Internationals have been 
KB MODELS bought by American commerce and industry than 

New features and improve- any other make. Great trucks identified by the 
ments. Brilliant new styling. famous International Triple Diamond Emblem! 


For details see your Interna- 
tional dealer or branch. 


International W-4064-H 
with full trailer 
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TUNE IN JAMES MELTON on “Harvest of Stars” Sunday ! NBC Network 





4 4 Other International Harvester Products: / AY \ 
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a BASIC TROUBLE in the United States today is that peo- 
ple are trying to get along on 60-cent dollars. 

Actually, the 60-cent dollar is just another way of saying 
that prices have gone up. What vou could get for 60 cents 
in 1939, on the average, now costs you 100 cents. That is 
the measure of the increase in consumer prices, as calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The shrinkage in the buying power of the dollar has gone 
on for seven vears and threatens to continue. 

Using the 1939 dollar as a 100-cent dollar, the Pictogram 
shows what happened to the real value of U.S. currency. 

By 1941, on the eve of this country’s entrance into war, 
the dollar’s value had dropped to 95 cents. This dip went 
almost unnoticed. 


In the war years, the dollar dropped sharply at firs. fady are 
85 cents in 1942, and then the decline was slowed. The l'#ffops, the | 
dollar was worth 81 cents in terms of prewar buying pov Food ar 
and the 1944 dollar dropped to 79 cents. When war euiffe drop in 
in 1945, the dollar was a 77-cent piece. #0 cents” 

After the war, the decline in the value of the delfforth of | 
gained momentum as people rushed to spend money ints, 
prices soared. In 1946, they were using 71-cent dollars.# For oth 
today they are spending 60-cent dollars in terms of pre le. It is; 
buying power. Bectric bil 

The question now is whether the dollar will continue fB@ying ren 
shrink or whether it will hold its present value. All cum ( A highe 
signs point to continued shrinkage. Meat prices appea "ces for | 
most certain to rise by next spring, and clothing prices4" almost 
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first. Rady are beginning to rise again. Before the shrinkage 

Phe lMftops, the dollar may become a 55-cent dollar. 

g pots Food and clothing prices are primarily responsible for 

vr ene drop in the value of the dollar. The dollar that bought 
" cents’ worth of food in 1939 will buy only 471% cents 

e dt orth of food today. In clothing, the dollar is worth 54 

ney agents. 

lars,@ For other cost-of-living items, the dollar is more valu- 


f pret able. It is a 99-cent dollar when it comes to paying gas and 
Sectric bills. and it is a 92-cent dollar when it comes to 
tin Pins rent. 


| cum A higher value for the dollar, thus, depends upon lower 
ypear tices for food and clothing. Together, these costs account 
yrices Mt almost half the average family’s budget. Lower prices 
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for food and clothing will not come, however, until prices 
drop for basic farm crops—grains, cotton, wool, livestock. 
And these basic prices are unlikely to decline until large 
harvests are assured both in the United States and abroad. 

Even lower crop prices hold little promise for a return 
to the 100-cent dollar of 1939. The Federal Government is 
committed to hold crops above 1939 prices, and that com- 
mitment is likely to continue. Unions also are in a stronger 
position to maintain wage rates and thus keep production 
costs high. Finally, the Government needs relatively high 
prices to keep tax revenues at the necessary level to bal- 
ance the budget. 

A 75-cent dollar is about the best to be expected in the 
years ahead. 
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FEDERALS HAVE WON .. . 
By Costing Le45 to Run! 


@ For 38 years Federal has been building 
trucks that have enjoyed an outstanding repu- 
tation for ruggedness, dependability, low up- 
keep cost, long life and bed-rock operating 


economy. 


Men in a position to judge—fleet owners, 
maintenance superintendents, service mechan- 


ics, dispatchers and drivers—have learned by 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 





keeping comparative cost records, checking 
lay-up time, servicing and running costs that 
Federal Trucks have those qualities of endur- 
ance, economy and rugged all-truck perform: 


ance that insure owner satisfaction. 


That's why so many truck users now say: ‘Toss 


the Tough Jobs to Federal.” 


¢ DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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WIDE-OPEN RACE FOR PRESIDENCY 


Vandenberg-Truman Contest as a Good Bet 


it's a horse race for Republican 
nomination at this stage. 

Taft and Dewey may be 
stopped. Vandenberg is coming 
up. Joe Martin may get a run. 
Eisenhower's chance isn’t lost. 

A Truman-Vandenberg race is 
as good a bet as any just now. 

Election outcome is anybody’s 
guess, with Truman chances to 
depend on ability to hold gains 
made during the last year. 


Harry S. Truman has an even 
chance of being elected in 1948 to a 
four-vear term of his own in the White 
House. It now is taken for granted by 
all political forecasters that he will be 
the Democratic nominee. 

The political outlook at the outset of 
the year of the big presidential battle is 
being studied now from all sides. As it 
stands, the experts size it up like this: 

Republicans can win the Presidency. 
But they still have that ioh to do. They 
have a tough, uphill fight ahead. The White 
House is not yet in the bag for them. Their 
greatest present support lies among groups 
that are highly vocal, but which do not 
control enough votes to win. 

Democrats, with their candidate al- 
ready picked, can concentrate on the work 
of organizing to get out the vote. The bulk 
of their support lies among white-collar 
workers, farmers and manual workers. 
There are plenty of these to win if they 
will vote. and if they feel the same way 
next November that they feel now. 

The third-party threat of Henry A. 
Wallace and his Progressive Citizens of 
America complicates the Democrats’ prob- 
lem somewhat, but does not mean, neces- 
swily, that they will lose the election. By a 
curious set of circumstances, Mr. Truman 
might gain as much as he loses by the 
third-party split. 

The Republican candidate will come 
rom a host of contenders. High up in the 
tumning are Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
of New York, Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio, General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Governor Earl Warren, of 
California, Harold Stassen, of Minnesota, 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Mich- 
igan, Representative Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr, of Massachusetts, and General of the 
Amy Douglas MacArthur. 
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Dewey chances. The votes in the Re- 
publican Convention at Philadelphia will 
be divided, roughly, into three groups. 
Governor Dewey will have about a third 
of the delegates. Senator Taft wili have 
about a third of them. And the other third 
will be divided among various other can- 
didates. 

A definite “stop-Dewey” campaign is 
taking shape behind the scenes. All of the 
other aspirants to the nomination know 
that, before they can hope to win, they 
must stop the New York Governor. Al- 
though there are no formal agreements, al- 
most two thirds of the Convention dele- 
gates will be stacked against Mr. Dewey 
at the outset 

Mr. Taft’s test. The Dewey plight will 
become evident after the first two or three 
convention ballots. At that time, Senator 
Taft will press his drive for the title. Ac- 
cording to strategy charts, the Senator’s 
strength should rise at this point toward 
its peak. Favorite-son candidates will be- 
gin dropping out. And votes will fall away 
from Governor Dewey. 

But if almost two thirds of the delegates 
will stand against Mr’ Dewey, at least half 
of them will stand against Mr. Taft if they 


think the party faces a tough fight to win 
the campaign. Whether Mr. Taft gets the 
nomination depends entirely upon how 
good a chance the Republicans think they 
have to win. 

The Senator is well liked by business- 
men, but his name is anathema to labor. 
It is attached to the Taft-Hartley law. His 
nomination would be a signal for an all- 
out campaign by labor against the top 
man on the Republican ticket. With this 
is mind, Republican delegates may stand 
firmly against the Taft drive. 

Senator Vandenberg’s name emerges 
at this juncture in convention proceedings. 
The party is split into two divisions, sym- 
bolized by Mr. Taft and Mr. Dewey. One 
wing wants little or none of the New Deal 
and its works: the other would accept some 
New Deal principles. Mr. Vandenberg 
stands squarely between the two wings. 
He is well liked by both. 

The Michigan Senator is the arbiter of 
Republican foreign policy. His course in 
Congress has been squarely down the mid- 
dle of the road. His health now is reported 
good. And. row “2. he is only 47 days 
older than Mr. Truman. A sharp, quick 
push by the Vandenberg forces, just as the 
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PRESIDENTIAL TIMBER: SENATORS TAFT & VANDENBERG 
... the man from Michigan stands squarely between two wings 
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SPEAKER MARTIN 
; + sna een? 


Dewey-Taft fight begins to subside, could 
capture the nomination. 

Mr. Martin’s run. If it does not, the 
Taft forces will swing back of House Speak- 
er Martin. But here again, just as in the 
Taft-Dewey contest, the line of cleavage 
within the party will show itself. The Taft 
delegates probably would support Mr. 
Martin. But many Dewey men might balk. 

General MacArthur will find much of 
the same element lined up against him if 
and when his own trial run comes in the 
Convention. He is favored by the Taft 
forces, but has little or no following in the 
Dewey wing of the party. Moreover, there 
are those who argue that the General’s age 
is against him. He is 68. And some Re- 
publicans think that labor might recall 
that General MacArthur was the man on 
horseback who led the Army against bonus 
marchers in Washington in 1932. 

General Eisenhower’s name would be 
injected from the Dewey wing of the party 
to counter either a Martin or a MacAr- 
thur drive. General Eisenhower is the sec- 
ond choice of the Dewey men, and would 
draw support from the favorite sons who 
stand on that side of the party. 

Moreover, the popularity of the General 
spreads into the other wing of the party, 
and he might easily capture the nomina- 
tion. Republicans regard him as a sure 
winner if nominated. If Mr. Vandenberg 
does not nail down the title too quickly, 
the General has a good chance of win- 
ning it. 

Many in the Taft wing of the party re- 
call, however, that Milton Eisenhower, 
brother of the General, now president of 
Kansas State College, was associated with 
the New Deal. Old Guard Republicans 
who stand on the Taft side of the party 
would like to have a clearer idea of the 
General’s thinking on major issues _be- 
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fore they give him a nomination for the 
Presidency. 

The vice presidential nomination, at 
this point, seems to lie between Governor 
Warren and Mr. Stassen. 

The campaign. What Mr. Wallace 
does toward the creation of his third party 
will help to fix the Republican presidential 
choice. If he is making large inroads upon 
Mr. Truman’s strength, the Taft wing of 
the Republican party might fight its way 
through to a showdown on a candidate like 
Mr. Taft or Mr. Martin. If not, a Van- 
denberg or Eisenhower compromise is to 
be expected. 

Eisenhower vs. Truman. A campaign 
between Mr. Truman and General Eisen- 
hower might turn into a popularity con- 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
... a battle? 


test. The General carried out the policies 
of two Democratic Presidents, first as chief 
of the European theater of the war, then 
as Chief of Staff. It would be hard for the 
President to attack a man who had carried 
out his orders; it would be equally hard 
for the General to criticize policies which 
he, himself, put into effect. Few think the 
General would lose. 

Vandenberg vs. Truman. In a race 
between Senator Vandenberg and Mr. Tru- 
man, the issues would be Republican do- 
mestic policies. Foreign affairs would not 
be debatable. The Senator helped to shape 
U.S. foreign policies. But he also is a top 
Republican policy maker in Congress. In 
the long-range view, he stands in the mid- 
dle ground, about halfway between the 


position of Mr. Taft and that of men like 
Senators Wayne Morse, of Oregon, and 
George D. Aiken, of Vermont. He would 
be a tough man for Mr. Truman to beat. 

Martin vs. Truman. A race between 
Speaker Martin and Mr. Truman, like a 
race between Mr. Taft and the President, 
would give a full test of the feeling of the 
voters for the Republican position on both 
foreign and domestic matters. Both of 
these men have taken a tougher attitude 
on Truman foreign policy than has Mr. 
Vandenberg. And the Martin view has 
been upheld in the House. Mr. Truman 
might win such a test. 

Henry A. Wallace holds the key. If he 
makes headway with his third party, he 
will carve into the strength of Mr. Truman 
among left-wingers in States with big elec- 
toral votes, such as New York, Illinois and 
California. The more headway he makes, 
the more the Republicans will risk an all- 
out right-wing attack upon Mr. Truman, 

But labor is being shaken by Mr. Wal- 
lace. Many elements are pulling away from 
him. There are charges that his forces are 
dominated by Communists. This may per- 
mit Mr. Truman to shed G.O.P. charges 
that his own party is influenced by Com- 
munists, and may win votes for the Presi- 
dent. He might win as many moderate 
votes as he loses among the left-wingers. 

The polls indicate that 50 per cent of 
the people want a middle-of-the-road Presi- 
dent. Only about a fifth of the people 
want to go as far to the right as Senator 
Taft, or as far to the left as Mr. Wallace. 
Mr. Truman is regarded by them as a 
middle-of-the-roader. So are General Eisen- 
hewer and Senator Vandenberg. 

Either of these could give Mr. Truman 
a tough battle for the Presidency. And the 
chances are good that one of them will 
be the Republican standard-bearer. 
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Important tax dates are ahead again. 
he possibility of tax cuts in 1948 does 
nt’affect these dates. Whether or not 
xes are to be made lower, many 
hings must be done in the weeks ahead 
y employers, corporations and individual 









pxpayer's. 
Failure to act on time can bring severe 
snalties. A few taxpayers, but not many, 
Bay be able to get a postponement of their 
yx-filing deadlines. For the most part, 
pxspayers must keep in mind several dates. 











hat must individual taxpayers do 
in January? 

any taxpayers now must pay the fourth 
d last installment on 1947 taxes. This is 
we January 15. These are the taxpayers 
ho had to estimate their tax in 1947 and 
ake quarterly payments. If they find now 
hat their income and their tax were 
igher than previously expected, they are 
pposed to adjust their estimate and pay 
fhe rest of the tax by January 15. 

















ow is an underestimated tax ad- 
justed? 
A taxpayer whose 1947 tax is higher than 
riginally estimated can do one of two 
ings. He can file an amended declaration, 
nd pay whatever still is owed. Then he 
nust file his regular final return for 1947 
by March 15. Or this taxpayer can clean 
yp his 1947 tax in January. This is done 
by turning in his final return by January 
5, instead of an amended declaration, and 
baying what is due. An underestimate of 
more than 20 per cent on the 1947 tax, if 
tis not adjusted by January 15, can mean 
h penalty. 


















ust farmers file by January 15, too? 
Yes, Farmers were not required to esti- 
mate their 1947 tax last March. They were 
lowed to wait until this January to esti- 
mate their 1947 income, and pay the full 
ax for the year. Farmers can file a declara- 
ion of estimated tax by January 15, pay 
his amount, and make a final return on 
larch 15. Or they can skip the estimate 
altogether, and file a return on January 
15, paying the full year’s tax. Then they 
ave to take no further action about their 
mcome tax until Jan. 15, 1949. 

















hat must employers do in January? 
fost employers have an important Janu- 
tax date to keep in mind. This is 
January 31. On or before that date, they 
e required to give to each employe a 
statement ef the amount of money with- 
held from the employe’s wages for income 
ax, This statement, on Form W-2, also 
hows the total amount paid to the em- 
ploye in 1947 in the form of wages, bonuses 
and other compensation. An employer also 
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Weve Been Asked: 
WHAT TAXPAYERS MUST DO SOON 


must send to his collector of internal reve- 
nue a copy of each withholding statement 
given to his employes. 


Is there anything else an employer 
must do? 

Yes. There are two other tax steps for em- 
ployers in January. Any changes reported 
by employes in December regarding their 
dependents are supposed to be reflected 
in tax withholdings on the first payday in 
January. That is, additional dependents 
lower the amount withheld from an em- 
ploye’s pay. Fewer dependents increase the 
tax withholding. In addition, by January 
31 an employer must file with his collector 
a summary of his quarterly reports on the 
taxes he has withheld from his employes’ 
pay. Form W-3 is used for this. 


Is there a February tax date? 
There is. February 15 is the deadline for 
filing information returns on certain pay- 
ments made in 1947. These payments 
include such things as wages and fees on 
which there is no withholding, when the 
payments amount to more than $500, and 
dividends of more than $100. These pay- 
ments might be professional fees paid to 
a doctor or lawyer, or wages paid to a do- 
mestic servant, or in some cases rents and 
interest payments. Information returns are 
made on Form 1099, and sent to the office 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
in New York City. Payments to corpora- 
tions and rent paid by a tenant to a real 
estate agent need not be thus reported. 


Who must file returns by March 15? 
This is the deadline for filing returns, and 
paying any tax owed, on 1947 income by 
all taxpayers who have not already done 
so. Many persons with wages of less than 
$5,000 and little or no outside income can 
take a short cut. All they have to do is to 
send to their collector the withholding 
statement (Form W-2) that they receive 
from their employers in January. The col- 
lector’s office figures their tax and notifies 
them if more is owed. In case too much 
has been withheld from wages, a refund is 
made. But taxpayers with large deductions 
usually can save taxes by itemizing these 
deductions on the long Form 1040. 


A person who had tax withheld from his 
wages in 1947, but actually owed no tax, 
can get a refund by sending to his collec- 
tor the withholding statement received 
from his employer. 


When must 1948 tax be estimated? 
March 15 is the deadline here, too. The 
declaration of estimated tax must be filed 
by that date, and the first quarterly install- 
ment of tax paid on 1948 income. 


Who must file 1948 estimates? 

A 1948 declaration of estimated tax must 
be filed by March 15, and first quarterly 
payment made then, by taxpayers expect- 
ing to receive wages, subject to withhold- 
ing, of more than $5,000 plus $500 for each 
dependent. That would be, for a taxpayer 
with a wife and two other dependents, 
more than $6,500. Declarations also are 
required by taxpayers whose income from 
sources not subject to withholding is ex- 
pected to be more than $100. 


Men in military service do not have to pay 
a tax on the first $1,500 of service pay. 
This special exclusion is in addition to the 
usual exemptions of $500 for themselves 
and each dependent. Servicemen overseas 
owing taxes on income for 1947 and previ- 
ous years have until June 15, 1948, to file 
their returns. The same deadline applies 
for servicemen overseas who are compelled 
to make declarations of estimated tax 
for 1948. 


When must corporations and partner- 
ships file returns? 

Most of them must file by March 15. Busi- 

nesses on a fiscal-year basis, may have 

until a later date to file. 


Who can get tax-filing postpon- 
ments? 

Individual collectors have authority to ex- 
tend the dates for filing returns and dec- 
larations under certain circumstances. But 
they require definite proof of the necessity 
for this. For an individual, a reasonable 
excuse might be a prolonged illness, a 
death in the family or an absence from 
home. The extension of the time might be 
for 15 days, and sometimes longer. Inter- 
est must be paid on any delayed tax pay- 
ments. Corporations getting extension of 
filing time must make a tentative return 
and pay one fourth of the tax that is 
shown. 


When would proposed cuts affect 
1948 taxes? 

The proposed cut in tax rates, if approved 
by Congress and sustained over a possible 
presidential veto, would not affect the 
March 15 declaration of estimated tax. 
This would be based upon the old 1947 
rates, possibly resulting in overpayment by 
many taxpayers in the first quarter. One 
proposal is to make any 1948 cut apply to 
tax withholdings on wages paid on and 
after April 1. The date fixed by Congress 
may be later. But, in event of an actual 
tax cut, many persons would be able to 
make amended declarations of tax later 
in the year, thus reducing the amounts of 
their quarterly payments for the last half 
of 1948. 
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tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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* LET US RESOLVE— 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


This is the season for resolution. 

Let us resolve as a nation to do our utmost to re- 
move friction in the world. In endeavoring to do so we 
must not allow feeling to become a substitute for 
thinking. The issues that divide the world are not just 
rival ideologies or rival systems of government or rival 
claims to material resources. They go to the root of 
human misunderstanding. 

Let us resolve to be honest, first, with ourselves, 
and, second, with the whole world. We cannot be hon- 
est with ourselves if we start with the premise that ev- 
erything we have said or everything we have done in 
international affairs is right and that everything the 
other nations have said or done is wrong. We cannot 
be honest with the rest of the world if we insist that 
there is only one method of getting peace—namely 
our method. 

Let us resolve to examine honestly the claims of 
other powers. We observe that some powers want to 
place economic burdens upon us. Have we endeavored 
to find out why they seek to do so? Are they altogether 
wrong in assuming that our generosity with some na- 
tions will not be shared with them except at the ex- 
pense of a substantial change in the method whereby 
they govern their peoples? Let us resolve to examine 
honestly our own course of action. Have we been im- 
patient? Have we the right to terminate discussions 
because there is disagreement? Is there no way to 
bring to bear the virtues of a morally correct posi- 
tion in our dealings with other nations? Are we right in 
demanding that answers be given to vexing problems 
by a given date? What justification is there for an ul- 
timatum in the course of diplomatic conversations? 

Let us resolve to ask questions about our diplomat- 
ic difficulties. Let us not take for granted that the 
whole story is in the press dispatches which tell us 
meager details and confine our knowledge to abstract 
statements in defense of our position. Let us ask for 
more light on the troublesome frictions of the hour. 
For as a people we are entitled to more truth. All we 
know in essence today is that America is asking Russia 
to agree to our program and that Russia is refusing to 
do so. We attribute to Russia motives of materialism 


7 


and obstruction and we proceed thereupon to engag: 
in what we call a “cold war,” believing and hoping that 
we will impair the economic strength of our adversary 
and force capitulation to our point of view. The Rus. 
sians want us to agree to a program of reparations out 
of current production in Germany. We say this means 
an added expense to us. Of course it does and so also 
does the Marshall Plan. Have we proffered economic 
help to Russia in exchange for her cooperation in re. 
constructing central Europe? 

Let us resolve not to be indifferent to events that 
surround us, events that are shaping a fundamental 
division in the world which has all the aspect of an in- 
exorable climax to come. For if we complacently ac. 
cept the result of the London conference as inevitable, 
hopeless, immutable, we are at the same time confess. 
ing that we know only one answer to diplomatic fric- 
tion—the exercise of economic coercion. This may ap- 
pear to win us a slow victory but it cannot build a last- 
ing peace. 

Let us resolve not to drift with the tide, which 
means that we should resolve not to take as gospel 
every official pronouncement just because it is issued 
with the prestige of high official spokesmen. Let us 
credit our representatives with the utmost sincerity, 
devotion to duty, and conscientious belief in the right: 
ness of the positions they have taken, but let us at the 
same time admit that there is no such thing as infalli- 
bility in modern government. Let us confess also that 
in modern times we have not been too successful in 
avoiding physical violence as a means of settling dis- 
putes and that war is in and of itself a reflection on our 
capacity to understand each other and to adjust our 
differences. 

Let us resolve to understand other peoples whose 
customs, language and theory of government are dif- 
ferent from ours. This does not mean that we need 
condone evil or irreligious behavior. But it does not 
mean that we should scorn the sinner and give up all 
hope of converting him to righteous behavior. 

Let us resolve to furnish the world an example of 
a nation that ventures to be patient even with those 
who we feel are mistaken and misguided. The test of 
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“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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The Edityy pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
it, and fyy nal news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
Clear and honest thinking needed to clarify our relation to od 
furopean problems—Lip service to ideals must be super- 
seded by courageous action based on convictions. 
engage§ the Christian philosophy lies in recognizing the various freedom “to bargain collectively” mean freedom to 
ing that stages of deterioration which so often characterize the close the door of opportunity against those who would 
versaryfdownward course of governments and in applying like to work. Let there be no closed doors anywhere in 
1e Rus-Fthe necessary steps to prevent further deterioration. America—doors that are regulated by the few theor<i- 
ons out§ We must not goad any nation to the point of sheer des- ically in the interest of the many but which in fact are 
$ means§ peration. manipulated by oligarchies in the economic world no 
so alof Let us resolve to continue our conversations less dangerous than in the political world. 
onomicf with Russia not because we have in any way sought Let us resolve to keep the campaign of 1948 on the 
n in re-fundue advantage but because we are prepared to de- high plane of principle and conviction. Let the debate 
fend in further debate every premise until we are per- be an exposition of rival programs in our domestic af- 
its that fsuaded that it is without merit. The main obstacle to fairs that are intended to benefit the people as a whole 
imental f agreement between America and Russia today is re- and not just the few groups who control votes or who 
f anin-§ lated to the problem of reparations. It is not a new expect special privilege in return for their support. 
tly ac-f problem. It has plagued every peace conference after Let us resolve to be honest in our legislative halls 
vitable f every war. It cannot be solved in a few months. Some- where in the next few months issues of transcendent 
onfess- § times it takes years. importance affecting the whole world will soon be de- 
‘ic fric- | Let us resolve not to consider any problem unsolv- bated. We cannot afford to be petty or narrow in our 
1ay ap- fable. To reach a deadlock may be a natural result of approach. We cannot afford to be selfish. Conversely, 
a last- §a prolonged discussion but governments must be in- we must not be stampeded into accepting any and ev- 
genious in finding ways out of deadlocks. If our repre- ery proposal without the scrutiny that is so essential 
which § sentatives have inflexible minds and believe in rigidity, when billions of the public’s money are at stake. 
gospel § let us ask them to stand aside as we examine anew the Let us resolve to review the historic principles of 
issued § issues. This is the responsibility of the President of the democracy and to revitalize those principles as they 
Let us § United States. It cannot be delegated. are applied in new circumstances. Let us avoid the 
icerity, § Let us resolve not to be swayed by the prejudices hypocrisy of professional democrats who give lip serv- 
>» right- fof those who always fear that to assert a conviction ice to ideals on “freedom trains” but every day harbor 
; at the § may be unpopular. Let us cease to consider whether a those prejudices which make a hollow mockery of the 
infalli- § particular position is popular or unpopular. There is phrase “irrespective of race, creed or color.” 
so that § only one real criterion—is it right? Let us resolve to accept wholeheartedly the thesis 
sful inf’ Let us resolve in domestic affairs to be honest with that men are truly born free and equal and that “they 
ng dis: § ourselves and with the people. This means honesty in and we” are God’s creatures. Let us try to understand 
on ou! § making national policy and honesty in the manage- that human love is the greatest thing in the world and 
ist our § ment of each political party. Let us not play with the that its practice is the greatest compensation which 
explosives that can bring a recession. Let us not toy we are privileged to enjoy. 
whost § with the idea that “just a little deflation” would be a Let us resolve to act and speak with the courage of 
re dif- § good thing, because we may discover that such a force our convictions. We must not be intimidated by cries 
> need § will prove destructive and start a toboggan that cannot of dissent from those who visit upon us the intolerance 
es not B be stopped as a fear psychology seizes the country. of anger or irritation. Sometimes when truth is most 
up all § Let us resolve to weigh carefully the rivalries of unpleasant it makes us unwilling to brook its expres- 
tconomic groups. The right to monopolize trade is sion. 
ple of f banned and so also should be the so-called right to Let us resolve as a people, as a government, as eco- 
those § monopolize control of labor unions. Let not “free nomic groups, as individuals—to be honest and respect 
rest of enterprise” mean “freedom to exploit” and let not truth. For it is truth alone that will make men free. 
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FORCES AGAINST STRIKES 


Chances for a Year of Peaceful Settlements 


A preview of labor relations 
in 1948 looks like this: 

Pay raises of 10 to 15 cents in 
basic industries. 

Strikes not to be widespread. 
A coal walkout possible. 

Major tests to clarify some 
Taft-Hartley Act provisions. Left- 
wing unions fighting to keep 
alive. 


What is in store for employers, 
workers and union leaders in the year 
ahead appears to shape up thus: 

Wages are in for another shot in the 
arm. The third round of increases, now 
starting to show up, probably will stay 
within a range of 10 to 15 cents an 
hour. 

Price rises will follow in most instances, 
despite Government efforts to hold infla- 
tion in check. 

Strikes are not likely to be widespread, 
but there will be some when wage nego- 
tiations get under way in important indus- 
tries in the spring. Some unions will face 
loss of bargaining rights through failure 
to comply with provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and this could cause trouble. 
Resultant strikes, however, probably will 
be more than offset by settlements reached 






GETTING OUT THE LABOR VOTE 


- {CIO PAC 
“ : HEADLUARTER 






peacefully as the result of the law’s pro- 
visions. 

Political action will be a major interest 
of union officials in a presidential elec- 
tion year. These officials are expected to 
devote more effort to electing prolabor 
candidates to Congress than to calling 
big strikes for higher pay. They want a 
Congress that will control prices and in- 
flation and that will modify or repeal the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Taft-Hartley Act will be clarified dur- 
ing the year, through rulings of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and the 
courts. Employers and workers will get a 
better idea of their new rights and duties 
under this law. 

The closed shop will die out as con- 
tracts expire. The union shop will be sub- 
stituted in some cases. In others, unions 
will turn to the voluntary checkoff per- 
mitted in the new law. By July 1, existing 
compulsory checkoff clauses must end, un- 
der the law. A big union campaign to get 
workers to sign checkoff-authorization 
cards is to be a feature of 1948. This may 
lead to disturbances in some shops where 
workers resist the idea. Maintenance-of- 
membership clauses, which became popu- 
lar in wartime, will largely disappear. 

Welfare funds and _ health-insurance 
programs financed by employers are likely 
to become a major issue at the 1948 bar- 
gaining tables. John L. Lewis and James 
C. Petrillo are expected to force show- 
downs on royalties for welfare funds in 


—CIO-PAC 


the coal industry and the musical worl(<. 
Mr. Lewis may demand that the present 
10-cents-a-ton royalty on coal be advanced 
to 40 or 50 cents to finance pensions 
of $100 a month for retired miners. (See 
page 33.) 

Labor-law changes probably will not 
be numerous. Barring some major defect 
turned up by a court ruling, Congress is 
not expected to modify the Taft-Hartley 
Act in 1948. The Fair Labor Standards Act 
may be revised to raise minimum pay to 
60 or 65 cents an hour, and some occupa- 
tions may be eliminated from the law’s pro- 
tection. Changes in the Social Security law 
will be studied by congressional commit- 
tees, but probably without immediate 
changes in the Act. 

Employment is likely to continue at a 
high level during the year, unless a reces- 
sion in business hits in the latter half 
of 1948. A scarcity of labor in the first 
half of the year will help to force wages 
up again. 

If a recession comes late in 1948, em- 
ployers may try to cut wages. Many con- 
tracts, however, probably will be sewed 
up for another year before any business 


setback occurs. Where wage issues can 


be reopened on 60 days’ notice, employ- 
ers may try to revise these agreements 
to lower wage rates. Unions, however, can 
be expected to resist any pay cuts. 
Worker efficiency is expected to im- 
prove during the year. Union leaders are 
looking for better output per man in many 
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GETTING UP THE PLANT PAY ROLL 


. .. union leaders will be more interested in friends in Congress than extra cents in pay envelopes 
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industries, to help foot the bill for higher 
wages. There still is much resistance to 
piecework, however. 

Organizing campaigns seem due to 
set off some intense raiding by rival unions. 
Unions that fail to qualify for use of 
NLRB machinery are likely to find com- 
petitors calling for elections in an effort to 
take away their contracts. 

Left-wing unions appear to be head- 
ing into a life-and-death struggle. They are 
beset by right-wingers on one side, trying 
to seize control. On the other side, some 
employers are refusing to extend their con- 
tracts. CIO’s internal quarrel between the 
left and right groups is likely to reach a 
climax this year. CIO President Philip 
Murray is being attacked in Communist 
publications, and the fight probably will 
get beyond the name-calling stage. 

Third-party plans of _left-wingers, 
especially Communists and fellow travel- 
ers, are to meet strong resistance from 
most labor-union leaders. All this political 
activity will produce more interunion feud- 
ing. Whether left-wingers will be too busy 
with political matters to engage in strikes 
over wages remains to be seen, but, in 
some cases, they apparently will need to 
strike to hold on to bargaining rights. 

The strike outlook for big industries 
this year is this: 

Coal is the biggest question mark. Mr. 
Lewis still holds the power to tie up the 
nation’s economy, and he may use that 
power unless he gets a bigger royalty on 
coal for his welfare fund. 

Auto Workers may pace unions in the 
major industries in the struggle for third- 
round wage increases. CIO’s United Auto 
Workers seem to have a good chance of 
winning pay increases without strikes from 
most big companies. General Motors Corp. 
will be the big target, with negotiations 
reaching a climax in March or April. 

Steelworkers, CIO, are bound by their 
contract not to strike in 1948. They can 
ask for wage increases in April. What 
United States Steel does will set this in- 
dustry’s pattern. 

ClO Electrical Workers are meeting 
January 5 to frame their wage demands in 
the electrical-equipment industry. The 
showdown may not come until about 
April 1. 

Packinghouse Workers, CIO, have just 
notified the big meat-packing firms that 
they want to reopen their contracts on 
wages. Here, again, the wage parleys may 
take two months or so. 

Communications unions also are head- 
ing into a wage showdown in a month or 
two. A threatened pre-Christmas strike of 
AFL unions against Western Union was 
averted. A federal fact-finding panel is to 
study certain technical questions about the 
reopening of the contract. Negotiations 
will resume in February on the union de- 
mand for a 15-cent raise. About that time, 
the independent Communications Workers 
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of America will be seeking higher pay in 
the telephone industry. 

AFL Musicians are striking against the 
phonograph-record industry and threaten- 
ing a walkout against the radio-broadcast- 
ing chains in February. These industries 
are preparing for an all-out fight against 
Mr. Petrillo this time. A compromise prob- 
ably will be worked out in the end, calling 
for employment of more musicians in radio 
stations and for some sort of royalty pay- 
ment on records. 


MR. LEWIS‘S PLAN 
TO HOLD MINERS 


John L. Lewis has come up with a plan 
that may prevent a big loss of member- 
ship by the United Mine Workers in the 
event he loses his union-shop contracts 


(Lie 


miners vote for it in an election con- 
ducted by the National Labor Relations 
Board. But Mr. Lewis is boycotting the 
Board by refusing to sign an affidavit dis- 
claiming membership in the Communist 
Party or in Communist-front organiza- 
tions. Therefore, unless he reverses his 
position, the Mine Workers cannot legally 
retain the union shop under the Taft- 
Hartley law. Mr. Lewis has given no hint 
that he intends to reverse himself. 

A compulsory checkoff of union dues 
from miners’ pay envelopes also is lost to 
Mr. Lewis. The new labor law prevented 
him from continuing this checkoff when 
the current coal contract was signed last 
summer. Mr. Lewis had no trouble, how- 
ever, in getting coal miners to authorize 
deduction of their dues, as permitted by 
law. The union-shop provision helped out, 
since it meant that any miner who failed 
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FOR THE AGED MINER—$100 A MONTH? 
... for Mr. Lewis it might be a union-shop substitute 


with the coal industry in 1948, as now 
seems probable. The catch in the plan 
is that it may lead to another big coal 
strike. 

Mr. Lewis is working toward a pension 
system for miners, liberal enough to make 
them want to keep paying their dues to 
the union. He is expected to ask the coal 
operators to provide pensions of $100 a 
month for coal miners with 20 years’ serv- 
ice who are covered by union contracts. 
Retirement age would be 60. 

Here is what it is all about: 

The miners’ contract with the coal 
industry can be terminated by Mr. Lewis 
at any time, after 60 days’ notice. If it is 
not so terminated, it expires automatical- 
ly on June 30, 1948. The union-shop pro- 
vision of the contract requires that all 
miners join Mr. Lewis’s union after being 
hired. The union-shop provision, however, 
cannot be renewed unless a majority of 


to keep up his dues payments would be 
fired. Without the union-shop, however, 
Mr. Lewis’s next contract in itself would 
not compel a miner to keep on paying 
dues. That is why Mr. Lewis sought a new 
way to keep miners in the union. 

The pension plan seemed to solve his 
problem. If Mr. Lewis could offer his 
miners some attractive benefits in return 
for their remaining members of the union, 
he would have a substitute for the union 
shop, despite the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
proposed pension of $100 a month would 
be in addition to what the miners will 
receive from the federal old-age pension 
program. 

To be eligible for this pension under 
the Lewis plan, a miner apparently would 
have to be a paid-up member of UMW. 
The Taft-Hartley Act, however, is con- 
strued as requiring that any such program 
must apply to nonunion as well as union 
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employes. But, even if the law is so inter- 
preted and a miner does not need to pay 
dues to be eligible for a pension, Mr. Lewis 
would have a strong hold on the miners. 

This hold of Mr. Lewis over the miners 
will be, in part, due to their gratitude for 
his having won them such a pension fund. 
Also, UMW officials at each mine presum- 
ably will handle the claims for pensions as 
miners retire. Thus, a miner might hesitate 
to quit the union for fear his claim at 
some future date would be denied or de- 
layed. If a majority of miners at any mine 
voted to take away the bargaining rights 
of UMW, the workers at that mine might 
lose their chance at pensions. 

That is why the pension idea looks like 
good union security for Mr. Lewis as a sub- 
stitute for the union shop. 

Higher royalty payments, possibly as 
much as 40 or 50 cents a ton, however, 


mand his major point in this year’s con- 
tract talks, but higher wages presumably 
also will be sought. Operators in the end, 
however, may be able to work out a com- 
promise settlement. 


TAFT-LAW EFFECT 
ON STRIKE POWER 


Unions are finding that strikes under the 
Taft-Hartley law sometimes can be less 
effective than they were before the law 
was passed. Two provisions of the new 
law—one outlawing secondary boycotts 
and the other permitting employers to sue 
for damages—are taking some of the punch 
out of strikes. 

A case in point is provided by the Chi- 
cago strike of the AFL Typographical 
Union. 








NO PRINTERS—BUT PLENTY OF PAPERS 
. .. some of the punch has been taken out of strikes 


would be required to finance such an am- 
bitious program. Operators now are paying 
a 10-cent royalty on every ton of coal 
mined. This goes into a welfare fund jointly 
operated by the United Mine Workers 
union and the companies. This fund al- 
ready contains more than $50,000,000. 
It has been paying $1,000 to the fami- 
lies of deceased miners. To finance pen- 
sions of $100 a month, however, experts 
say the royalties need to be increased 
several fold. 

The pension plan, though not yet for- 
mally submitted as a demand to the coal 
industry, has been discussed informally by 
some coal operators, and they are strongly 
opposed to it because of the high cost that 
is involved. 

A strike to force higher royalties for 
this pension plan, thus, may be on Mr. 
Lewis’s schedule for 1948. Mr. Lewis ap- 
parently wants to make the pension de- 
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In the past, the printers, by striking 
usually have been able to close a news- 
paper plant in a hurry. Nonunion printers 
were not available to replace the strikers. 
Members of other unions employed by the 
newspaper often would refuse to cross 
picket lines. Union printers in other plants 
would not set type for the paper that was 
on strike. 

In most cases, the newspaper was forced 
to suspend publication until the dispute 
was settled. 

Now, however, things are different for 
the striking printers. 

Damage suits for contract violations 
can be filed against any other union in a 
newspaper plant that strikes in support 
of the Typographical Union. Suits of this 
sort, permitted by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
could drain a union’s treasury. As a re- 
sult, the other unions in Chicago decided 
to stay on the job. 


Secondary-boycott provisions of. the 
new law also have played a part. The Chi- 
cago publishers were able to farm out 
some typesetting, especially advertising 
copy, to smaller printing plants. This work 
was done by members of the Typographi- 
cal Union, even when fellow union mem- 
bers were on strike elsewhere. Had they 
refused to do the work, the secondary- 
boycott provisions of the law might have 
been invoked against the ITU. The law 
makes it unlawful for a union to induce 
its members to halt work in a shop because 
of a strike in another plant. Damage suits 
could be filed against ITU in case of a 
boycott. 

An injunction was another threat faced 
by ITU. The Labor Board is empowered 
by the new law to obtain a court restrain- 
ing order against secondary boycotts or 
other illegal actions. An injunction also 
might be issued against any other union 
that called a sympathy strike. 

With help of these Taft-Hartley prohi- 
bitions, the Chicago publishers were able 
to issue their newspapers despite ITU 
picket lines. A new process using type- 
written copy and photoengraving was sub- 
stituted for the typesetters who were on 
strike. As long as other crafts in the shop 
continued to work, the newspapers could 
operate. 

An ironic point is that the ITU strike 
was called, partly at least, in an effort to 
protect the ITU against provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The union objected 
chiefly to the Act’s ban against the closed 
shop. But, in contesting this phase of the 
law, the ITU ran head on into other clauses 
that hampered its power to strike. 


AID TO ELECTIONS 
FOR CRAFT UNIONS 


A provision of the Taft-Hartley law giv- 
ing craft unions more leeway in getting 
separate contracts for skilled workers in 
factories where plant-wide agreements ex- 
ist now is applied for the first time by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

The AFL Pattern Makers’ League is 
granted an election to determine whether 
the pattern makers employed: at a Cleve- 
land plant of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
want to be represented in bargaining by 
the AFL craft union. The CIO Electrical 
Workers now has a plant-wide contract at 
this factory. The CIO union, however, 
cannot get on the NLRB ballot because 
it has not filed anti-Communist affidavits. 
In its decision, NLRB notes that the new 
law provides that the Board cannot deny 
a separate election among craft workers 
merely on the ground that a plant-wide 
bargaining unit previously was ordered by 
NLRB. The Board, in another decision, 
gives the Pattern Makers’ League a craft 
election in a plant where CIO Steelworkers 
hold a factory-wide contract. 
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Production is at a new postwar peak. 

Output of factories rose to 199.5 on 
The United States News indicator in 
the week ended December 20, up 
slightly from the previous week, 9 
per cent above July and 1 per cent 
above the March peak. 

Auto output climbed to 120,001, a new 
postwar record. The previous record, 
set the week before, was 117,705. 

Electric-power output hit a new high. 

Coal production rose to 13,490,000 
tons in the week ended December 13, 
highest since June. 

Industry produced in November at 
192 per cent of 1935-39 on the Fed- 
eral Reserve index, as against 190 in 
March and October. This includes 
output of mines and oil wells in ad- 
dition to factories. Details follow: 


March 

Nov. Oct. Peak 

Ind’l production 192 190 190 
Factory output 198 197 198 
Durable 225 223 225 
Tron and steel 202 204 196 
Machinery 282 280 281 
Transp. equip. 2388 233 239 
Lumber and prod’s 149 143 147 
Nondurable 177 175 175 
Textiles 171 164 172 
M’F’D food prod’s 158 154 157 
Chemical prod’s 249 248 51 
Rubber prod’s 226 223 239 
Minerals 156 154 148 
Bituminous coal 169 163 163 
Petroleum 166 166 153 


Consumers are spending freely. De- 
partment-store sales held above the 
November level of 300 on The United 
States News indicator in the first 
half of December. 

Household-appliance sales at de- 
partment stores in October were 41 
per cent above a year ago. Recent 
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factory-output rates per year in- 
clude: washing machines, 4,736,000; 
electric refrigerators, 3.446.000; elec- 
tric ranges, 1,352,000; radios, 
740,000. 

Incomes are still being squeezed. 

Meat prices are rising in primary 
markets. 

Steers sold at $31 per 100 pounds on 
December 23, an all-time record. 
That compares with $30.25 on Oct. 
16, 1946, after price controls ended. 

Hogs rose to $28.05 from December 
20 to 23, up $1.18. The pig crop in 
the spring of 1948 will total 48,000,- 
000, down 4,200,000 from 1947 and 
the smallest crop in 10 years. 

Taxes will soon add to the squeeze. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The cash budget of the U.S. Treas- 
ury, in the red from 1931 to 1946, 
is in the black now. The cash sur- 
plus will rise to $6.553,000,000 for the 
year ending June 30, 1948, and 
$6,408,000,000 for the year ending 
June 30, 1949, on unofficial 
estimates at present tax rates. 

A sharp rise in the cash surplus is 
now at hand. Of the $6.553.000,000 
surplus in this fiseal year, $5,852, 
000,000 will come between December 
1 and June 30, the period when tax 
receipts are heavy. 

Savings-bond sales are soaking up 
still more money. Bonds outstanding 
rose about $1,500,000.000 from Jan- 
uary to November as new sales ran 
ahead of redemptions. 

Treasury operations are combating in- 
flation. Banks own 70 per cent of 
U.S. Government debt due or call- 
able in 1948. Treasury cash. when 
used to pay off bank-held debt, re- 
tires both the debt and the money. 


based 


Investment, however, continues 
strong. 
Construction contracts awarded for 


November were 42 per cent above a 
year ago. 

Value put in place in December was 
at a rate of $15,900.000,000 per year, 
6 per cent above November. That 
lifts total new construction for 1947 
to $12.878,000,000, up 30 per cent 
from 1946. For 1948 the official esti- 
mate is $15,200,000,000. 

Demand for goods continues to strain 
capacity of industry. The U.S. budg- 
et surplus may slow spending early 
in 1947. At present, however, the 
boom shows no sign of weakness. 
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Mr. Marshall’s Advance From Worry to Decision Over Russic 
. . . Floor Leader Halleck as Strategist on Aid Bill, ‘48 Campaign 


> George C. Marshall, the grave, kind- 
ly Secretary of State, has engineered a new 
and delicate era in foreign affairs. General 
Marshall has split the world cleanly into 
two spheres. He has broken with Russia. 
For the first time, Washington and Mos- 
cow understand each other and are acting 
accordingly. 

The two countries are beginning a taut 
eame for tremendous stakes. Russia wants 
to master all of Europe. The General, a 
Secretary of State who makes his own 
foreign policy, has decided that the Soviet 
Union shall not do so. 

The decision was reached during the 
recent meeting of foreign ministers at 
London. It was dictated by a final reali- 
zation that Russia has no intention what- 
soever of coming to an agreement for the 
stabilization of Europe in general and 
Germany in particular. Further negotia- 
tion at this time, he decided, was futile. 

The General, often mentioned tuese 
days as the outstanding American of 1947, 
has not given up hope, however. He has 
merely taken a new approach to a prob- 
lem that holds many possibilities, both 
good and ominous, including war. 

What next? General Marshall has tak- 
en the offensive, the role he likes best. He 
now intends to show Russia that there are 
limits beyond which that country’s expan- 
sion may not go. He plans to show just 
what those limits are. He believes that, if 
the men of the Kremlin feel the pressures 
of American strength on their flanks, if 
they learn that their ideas of world domi- 
nation are impossible, then Russia will be 
ready to dicker for what she can get. 

But the show of strength must be clear. 
The limits on Russian expansion must be 
The best way to make 
to block Russia’s 

anti-Communist 


plainly defined. 
them so, he thinks, is 
path with a 
Europe. 
Marshall Plan. He would do this by 
helpng Europe, and particularly Ger- 
many, back to economic health, greater 
productiveness and higher living stand- 
That is the essential purpose and 
But it 


strong, 


ards. 
tactical aim of the Marshall Plan. 
will be costly. 

President Truman has asked Congress 
for a $17,000,009,000 four-year program. 
It is General Marshall’s next job to sell 
that program to a skeptical public and 
Coneress. 

Congressional doubts. The General 
is a persuasive witness before congressional 
committees. His frank sin- 
cerity and his prestige as wartime Chief 
of Staff make him an impressive advocate. 
Congress always is ready to listen to him. 

But his best efforts clearly will not be 
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soft-voiced, 


enough to wring such a sum from a Con- 
gress that wants to know whether the 
money will be wasted. A one-year pro- 
gram of probably not more than $5,000,- 
000,000 may be approved. After that, 
assistance to Europe is to be on a year-to- 
year, wait-and-see basis. 

Many questions will be asked of the 
General] and other supporters of the Plan. 
He will be quizzed as to the effect of such 
expenditures on the domestic economy, as 
to whether the program is leading to war. 
And there will be insistent demands that 
European countries work harder, produce 
more themselves and devalue their inflated 
currencies. 

General Marshall has a partial answer, 
at least. 

Self-help. He can point, for concrete 
cases, to increased coal production in Eng- 
land and the Ruhr. In addition, agree- 
ments are to be negotiated with nations 
that receive American aid under which 
they assent to certain self-help measures. 
The General is in a position simply to tell 
them what they must do. 

To illustrate, agreements are about to 
be signed by France and Italy under 
which those countries must withdraw from 
circulation currency equivalent to the 
value, of the relief received. In the long 


run, this is expected to prove a potent 
weapon against inflation. Other and more 
far-reaching agreements are in the offing. 

Balance of power. Essentially, Gen- 
eral Marshall wants to restore the balance 
of power in Europe. He is trying to es- 
tablish. a balance in which the nations 
allied with the United States, with this 
country’s support, are so strong that Rus- 
sia dare not risk war. 

But the process will require several 
years, and Russia, meanwhile, hardly will 
be idle. 

Russian program. Russia, the General 
says, already has made a “frank declara- 
tion of hostility and opposition” to the 
Marshall Plan. He and his advisers ex- 
pect incessant efforts to sabotage the Plan 
through strikes, disorders, and discontents 
fomented by units of the Communist 
Party. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union also is to 
be busy consolidating her position in East- 
ern Europe and the Balkans, driving out 
opposition office holders and suppressing 
any and all anti-Communist movements, 
Russia also will be pushing against every 
soft spot along the boundaries of her zone. 
Constant vigilance will be necessary to 
hold her in check. 

Constant vigilance will be needed at 
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SECRETARY MARSHALL & UNDER SECRETARY LOVETT BEFORE CONGRESS 
... the legislators are always willing to listen to the General 
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ome, too, in the General’s opinion, to 
revent a disastrous depression. The Rus- 
‘ans are counting on a severe deflation 
xe sometime in 1948. Their hope is that 
will result in the withdrawal of Ameri- 
wn troops from Europe and the end of 
imerican financial assistance to the na- 
‘ms of the Continent. This would leave 
wope in Russian hands. 

General Marshall finally became con- 
ined Of these Russian purposes during 
he recent London meeting. 

What happened at London. Con- 
ary to prevalent opinion, General Mar- 
hall is a worrier. He is constantly filled 
ith inner tensions. A rigid self-discipline, 
hat of a commanding general whose men 
just not see him discouraged, conceals 
his fact from the public, but not from 
iis friends. 

When he left for London he was in a 
keply discouraged mood. He told inti- 
mates at that time that he did not know 
hat the situation was and could not find 
ut, He said he had no idea what. course 
t would take. The course he finally 
opted was dictated by developments, 
ictated by the attitude of the Russians. 
Germany, central problem. Primarily, 
feneral Marshall wanted to reunite Ger- 
hany, now divided into zones of occupa- 





ion, His purpose was to make its consid- 
rable potential industrial and agricultural 
roduction available to all of Europe. He 
so hoped that a peace treaty for Austria 
nld be worked out. 

But days were spent in wrangling over 
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procedures. The Russians would not so 
much as agree to establish a commission 
to fix Germany’s boundaries. They de- 
manded reparations from German produc- 
tion in an amount that would have pre- 
cluded restoring Germany to her historic 
position as Europe’s economic corner- 
stone. They demanded assets in Austria 
that, in the General’s words, would have 
made that country a “vassal state.” They 
demanded minute information on develop- 
ments in the American, British and French 
zones, but refused to produce data on the 
Russian zone. They used the meetings, as 
they have those of the United Nations, as 
a rostrum for vituperative propaganda 
aimed at pulling the German and other 
peoples into the Russian camp. 

General Marshall’s patience was tried. 
Repeatedly he and Russia’s Vyacheslav 
Molotov faced each other, two strong and 
unyielding men struggling against a cold 
and futile anger. 

But, slowly, he was reaching conclusions. 
For the first time he was reaching them 
for himself, with little assistance from 
the delegation and its staff. He submitted 
them to his colleagues for discussion. 
There was some resistance, and this led 
to reports of dissension within the dele- 
gation. But he went ahead on his own. 

Conclusions. Russia, he decided, did 
not want a strong Germany or strong 
Europe. Such a Continent would be a 
threat to Moscow’s plans. Mr. Molotov 
had not come to London to make agree- 
ments, but to obstruct them. 
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HOLIDAY REST: THE GENERAL & MRS. MARSHALL AT PINEHURST, N. C. 
... a tired General listened and took a White House prescription 


VARY 2, 1948 


The time had arrived, he concluded, for 
a break with Russia, the abandonment, 
temporarily, of all efforts to settle Europe’s 
affairs by agreement; for strong, independ- 
ent action by the United States and her 
diplomatic allies. Russia, the conclusion 
was, will agree to nothing that she is not 
forced to accept. 

He also took a philosophical approach. 
It would be useless, he thought, to make 
an agreement covering Germany or other 
countries at this time, even if agreement 
were possible. First, the countries affected 
must be built up. The agreements must 
be accepted by the people of those coun- 
tries, not forced upon them. The latter 
course would be futile. 

War. No one realizes more clearly than 
General Marshall that war is a possible 
end product of his policy. It is not an 
immediate prospect. It could come, how- 
ever, in 10 to 15 years. 

But, as the General sees it, war is as 
much a possibility under any other course. 
And the prospect that such a war would be 
disastrous to the United States is increased 
by letting Russia have her way with 
Europe. As a professional soldier, he ob- 
viously could not acquiesce in a policy that 
would permit a potential enemy to increase 
its peoples, its resources, its ability to fight. 

Weary General. The General is tired. 
A long and busy career as an Army man 
reached a climax in his arduous work as 
wartime Chief of Staff. That ended, and 
just as he was settling down to retirement 
and rest, President Truman packed him 
off to China to try to straighten out the 
difficult situation there. A year later, he 
was summoned back to take over the na- 
tion’s foreign relations, in a period of 
gravest diffieulty. 

In the State Department, he has tried 
to spare himself. Reorganizing the Depart- 
ment, he has established a system that 
relieves him of all but top-level decisions 
and problems. But friends noted his weari- 
ness when he set off for London. It was 
more than ever evident on his return. 

President Truman, who considers Gen- 
eral Marshall one of the truly great Ameri- 
cans, prescribed a Christmas rest. The 
General and Mrs. Marshall got off quickly 
for their recently acquired home in North 
Carolina, not far from the estate of his 
old and close friend, Bernard M. Baruch. 

He expects to return refreshed and 
ready to direct for a while longer this new 
and more-than-ever delicate phase in inter- 
national relations, and try to persuade 
Congress to provide funds for the Marshall 
Plan. 

Close friends now expect that, when 
Congress has acted, the General will re- 
sign. He is eager for retirement and the 
country life that he and Mrs. Marshall 
enjoy most of all. When he leaves, it is 
obvious that people will say that the 
man who was wartime Chief of Staff, post- 
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YOUR BUSINESS 


PROFITS IN 1948 


May depend on your ability to answer 
the questions below. The Journal of 
Commerce will answer them for you 
in a Special Survey on January Sth — 
“Fitting Your Business to ’48.” 


THE SALES QUESTION 
New buyer resistance? Organization? 
Demand vs. supply? Market research? 
Advertising? Foreign trade? 


THE PLANNING QUESTION 
Wages? Material costs? Pricing? 
Cost-cutting? Financing? Inventories? 
Buying trends? Possible recession? 


THE LABOR QUESTION 
Wage demands? Taft-Hartley law 
effects and possible changes? Labor 
productivity? New personnel meth- 
ods? Contract clauses? Morale? 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES 
Marshall Plan? Regulatory legisla- 
tion? Controls? Taxes? Budget- 
balancing? Government purchasing 
and spending? FTC? Department of 
Justice? 


THE $64 QUESTION 
What are the 11 Basic Factors that 
will determine business in 48? 


ALSO INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 


In this valuable Special Survey will 
appear detailed analyses of effects of 
new 1948 problems on these industries: 
Aircraft Manufacturing Air Transportation 
Automobiles Beverages 
Building & aaa 
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Foreign Trade 
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war Secretary of State and the engineer 
of a new era in foreign affairs has done 
his share. 


G. O. P. STRATEGIST 


> Representative Charles A. Halleck 
is one of a small group of congressional 
Republicans whose decisions and ideas 
may influence the fate of the Marshall 
Plan and the presidential campaigning 
that lies just ahead. 

Mr. Halleck, a wiry, aggressive, quick- 
spoken Indianian, is Republican Floor 
Leader in the House. In the new session 
of Congress, he will help to mold the leg- 
islative program on which the G.O.P. 
candidate must run. 

In addition, he is a leading supporter of 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey for the Presi- 
dency. And yet, on a day-to-day basis, he 
must work closely with two other presi- 
dential aspirants, Senator Robert A. Taft, 
of Ohio, and House Speaker Joseph W. 
Martin, of Massachusetts. 

It all makes for a tale of tangled poli- 
tics and personalities with an important 
and little-realized bearing on the future. 

Legislation. On legislation, Mr. Hal- 
leck with a record of Old Guard conserva- 
tism, may be expected to urge a cut in 
taxes and Government expenditures, to 
resist any effort to soften the Taft-Hart- 
ley labor law, to take a cautious approach 
to financial help for Europe and to back 
a Republican anti-inflation program most- 
ly based on voluntary action by business. 

It is easy enough for G.O.P. leaders to 
agree on these objectives. It is more diffi- 
cult, however, for them to get together on 
ways of attaining them. Personal relation- 
ships enter the situation at this point. 

House and Senate. Working relations 
between the House and Senate Republi- 
cans are not as closely meshed as many 
party members would like. Mr. Halleck 
prefers to play a lone-wolf game. He is 
aloof and seeks few intimate friends. This, 
added to the fact that he is a political 
opponent, for the time being, of Senator 
Taft, works against close co-ordination. 

A year ago, he was elected to the leader- 
ship in a hard-fought contest with Repre- 
sentative Clarence Brown, of Ohio. The 
latter had Senator Taft’s forthright sup- 
port. Mr. Halleck was backed by Gov. 
Dewey. Mr. Halleck won. Mr. Dewey was 
roundly criticized for interfering in affairs 
outside his domain. The contest left scars. 

Speaker and Leader. Mr. Halleck is 
on closer working terms with Speaker 
Martin, being associated in the leadership 
since the days of resistance to the New 
Deal. When Mr. Martin was Floor Leader 
he found in Mr. Halleck, an adroit parlia- 
mentarian, forceful speaker and effective 
cloakroom worker, an invaluable lieutenant. 

Even so, the two are not always to- 
gether now on arising legislative issues. 
Newspapermen covering the House often 





wonder which one makes the decisions for 
the G.O.P. leadership there. Wide differ- 
ences in their attitudes sometimes appear. 

One explanation, generally accepted, is 
that Mr. Halleck takes responsibility for 
attitudes on which Mr. Martin, as a pres- 
idential candidate, prefers not to speak. 
Such, it is thought, was the case whien 
Mr. Halleck led a fight to reduce interim 
aid for Europe. 

Mr. Halleck personally. The party 
Floor Leader is young, 47, as men who 
have reached his position go. He has de- 
voted his entire career to politics. A bril- 
liant student at the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, he sought and won 
election as a prosecuting attorney even 
before his graduation. He stayed in this 
job until 1935, when a special election 
sent him to the House. 

His prestige there and in national poli- 


—Harris & Ewing 
G.O.P. LEADER HALLECK 
... @ political pivot? 


tics grew steadily. In 1940 he aggressively 
backed the presidential candidacy of Wen- 
dell L. Willkie. At the National Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia he placed Mr. Willkie 
in nomination, with a speech delivered, 
doggedly, through a storm of boos, catcalls 
and interruptions. Later, he broke with 
Mr. Willkie, when the latter became an 
avowed internationalist. 

Politics, 1948. Now, in another presi- 
dential year, Mr. Halleck is still a central 
figure. Party leaders are veering to the sup- 
port of Mr. Martin as a dark horse to be 
nominated if the expected convention 
deadlock develops. If that course should be 
followed, Mr. Halleck, as a leading conven- 
tion worker for Governor Dewey, may 
prove the pivot man in swinging Dewey 
delegations to the support of his old friend, 
the Speaker. But, meanwhile, it all makes 
for uncertainties and complexities in the 
new session of Congress. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Nashington, D.C. 


A look at business prospects for the next six months suggests this: 

Factory output will continue near present peak levels for several months. 

New building activity in 1948 is likely to exceed building for 1947. 

Employment at close to the 60,000,000-job level is to continue. 

Nothing on the business horizon indicates any early interruption of the 
current high levels of activity. Steel is running at capacity. Auto plants are 
humming. Textile activity is picking up. The boom is still strong. 








Inflation headaches, however, show no signs of easing any time soon. 

Wholesale prices are continuing the steady advance of recent months. 

Living costs are increasing with rising prices for food and for clothing. 

Wage payments are rising and a third round of wage boosts is beginning. 

Consumer spending is running at a record clip. Department stores are 
taking in five times the dollars that were garnered yearly in 1935-39. 

This uptrend in wages, prices and spending shows few signs of slackening. 
It's been going on since mid-1946, except for a very mild setback that began 
last March and lasted through July. And there does not seem to be an adjustment 
ahead before mid-1948 at the earliest. It might not come this year at all. 














But it would be unwise to ignore stresses ana strains that are present. 

Farm-product prices still are out of line with prices for other materials. 
Their advance since before the war has been twice as large as other materials. 

Consumer prices also are rising faster than consumer incomes--have been for 
months. Sometime that process will force buyers to curtail purchasing. 

White-collar workers already are feeling the pinch between slowly rising 
incomes and rapidly rising prices. It's the highly organized factory workers 
who have benefited most from higher pay. They really are in the minority. 

Building costs are higher than most families now can afford to pay. 

Rents are out of line, on the downside, with other living costs. 

Credit may be expanding at an unwarranted rate. Federal Reserve officials 
think so. A credit boom on top of a price boom really could send things awry. 

These distortions point to the certainty of an adjustment sometime. The 
question is: When will that adjustment come? If it comes sometime after the 
middle of the year, it may not be so bad. If it is delayed until 1949, it could 
be severe. Right now, the longer-term trend of business is difficult to assess. 














Credit policy is the important thing to watch in the immediate future. 

Easy-money policy of the New Deal, which enabled borrowers to get funds at 
low rates of interest is giving way, slowly, to a policy of harder money. 

Government bond prices were allowed to fall almost to par by the Federal 
Reserve Banks. That action was taken on Christmas Eve. It was a signal that the 
government is willing to see interest rates raised another notch or two. 

As a result of the new official money policy: 

Interest rates on bank loans are expected to continue the recent uptrend. 

New corporate bonds also will have to carry higher interest rates. 

State and city borrowing is to be more costly in the months ahead. 

Rising costs of money might tend to dampen the enthusiasm of borrowers. 
Some corporate expansion, some public-works activity, is likely to be postponed. 
This could have the effect of putting some brakes on the present boom. That is 
the official intention in letting intrest rates harden at this time. 

Inflation bubbles have been pricked in the past after money rates went up. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Money rates, however, are not to be permitted to undergo a sharp rise. 

Government bonds are to be supported at par for several months at least. 
Word of this policy is released by the Treasury and Federal Reserve officials. 

Interest pattern is to rest on 2% per cent for long-term Government bonds. 

What the country's credit managers actually are trying to do is to temper 
inflation a bit, without risking a bust. Officials definitely do not want the 
boom to end before election. So politics is involved in credit policies. 











Crop prospects are another important factor in the general outlook. Good 
crops in the U.S. and abroad would produce lower prices for farm commodities. 

A drop in farm prices could be the signal of inflation's imminent end. 

Rising farm prices probably would keep inflation going clear through 1948. 

The weather thus may determine what happens to prices, employment and pro- 
duction after mid-1948. But the crop outlook won't be known before that time. 
That is another reason why business trends are uncertain beyond midyear. 











Under voluntary agreements that are to be tried in the next six months: 

Iron and steel industry will get the spotlight. Producers will be asked to 
agree on allocation of scrap, to see that steel goes first to essential uses. 

Freight cars, farm machinery and other needed equipment will be in line for 
first call on available steel. Toys, vending machines may get what's left. 

Steel producers also are to be asked to see that the steel they sell goes 
for the intended uses, to take joint action to stamp out the gray market. 

Official idea is that, if steel distribution can be controlled, half the 
battle against the effects of inflation on industrial prices will be won. 











But steel is not to be the only industry called to Washington. 

Clothing manufacturers will be asked to produce more low-cost clothes. 

Chemical industry will be asked to allocate more nitrogen to fertilizers. 

Railroad-car builders will be requested to reduce side-line activities. 

Can manufacturers will be asked to confine tin use to food containers. 

Distilling industry is to operate on allocations of grain. 

Voluntary action is to be attempted in any field where shortages develop 
and where there is danger of further sharp price rises. The program will get a 
lot of ballyhoo, but it remains to be seen whether it will be effective. 

Price fixing by agreement among producers is not to be tolerated. 




















Controls by Government are to be mild and few in coming months. 

Export controls are to run for another year and will be tightened. 

Transportation controls will continue in about their present form. 

Rent control is very likely to be extended when Congress reconvenes. 

Consumer-credit control seems to stand an even chance of coming back. 

Allocation of tin, antimony and a few more scarce items will continue. 

These controls are nothing new. Any further controls must be requested 
specifically by the President, and Congress probably would not act on requests 
for months, unless some crisis not now apparent should suddenly develop. 














Income tax payers have an improved chance of getting relief this year. 
Republicans in Congress are bent on passing another tax-cutting bill. 
Administration seems to be weakening in its opposition to any tax cuts. 
The tax outlook thus is for some reduction, maybe in the form of higher 
personal exemptions, income splits by husband and wife, modest surtax cuts. 














Labor trouble is not expected to be much of a threat for 1948. Unions are 
not eager to strike, and they expect to win wage increases by agreements. 

Business profits may not be as large in 1948 as 1947, but they should be 
high. A downward trend developed in profits in the last quarter of 1947. 

On the whole, another prosperous year is indicated, despite uncertainty. 
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Special Keport 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a problem of ouf- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


THE GRAIN-SPECULATION DISPUTE 


Fortunes were made in the last 
year's trading in grain. 

It was the nonprofessional 
trader, the outsider, who made 
most of the money. The public 
got heavily into the market. 

Idea isn’t to shut exchanges, 
to end speculation. 

Commodity exchanges are the 
“free market,” the place where 
anybody can buy or sell, whether 
to hedge or to gamble. 


People will go on making and losing 
money in the commodity markets. 
There is to be no action by Govern- 
ment to close grain exchanges, cotton 
exchanges, other exchanges. 

Speculators in commodities, however, 
again are coming into the line of political 
fre. In the past, speculation often has 
been blamed for price declines. Now spec- 
ulation is attacked as the cause of price 
rises. Names of those who have specu- 
lated are being made public. Speculators 
going into the market are being required 
to put out more actual cash and to use 
less credit. 

In Britain, commodity exchanges are 
closed. Government there does the buying. 
In this country, nobody is proposing to 
end the “free market,” offered by trading 
in commodities. The Government in the 
U.S. is not to take over the function that 
individual buyers and sellers perform. 

Speculation in food products will 
continue to attract much attention in an 
election year. The accompanying chart 
gives you an idea of how speculation in 
grain has increased during 1947 as com- 
pared with the past. The figures used 
show trading in wheat. 

Before the war, in the year ending 
June 30, 1941, traders bought and sold 
4,784,000,000 bushels of wheat. The wheat 
crop for that year was 813,305,000 bushels. 

During the war, the volume of trading 
dropped off. The Government set prices. 

After the war, during the year ending 
June 30, 1947, trading increased slowly. 
About 2,322,000,000 bushels were bought 
and sold, on a crop of 1,155,000,000 bushels. 

Now, trading is at the rate of about 
7320,000,000 bushels a year, on a 1947 
wheat crop of approximately 1,406,000,000 
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How Fortunes Are Made in Commodities 


Boom in Wheat Trading 


(Increase in Number of Bushels Bought & Sold on Exchanges) 
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bushels. The same wheat is bought and 
sold about five times over, at this rate. 

The sudden jump in trading touched off 
the argument over what to do about specu- 
lation. The Administration wants to be 
able to choke off speculation any time. It 
asks for authority to require cash payment 
on commodity deals. The grain exchanges 
voluntarily raised “margins’—down pay- 
ments on grain contracts—to 333 per 
cent, at White House insistence, but op- 
poses any system of Government-enforced 
limits on the use of credit in trading. 

What is happening is that thousands 
of amateurs—farmers, doctors, lawyers, 
housewives and others not ordinarily deal- 
ing in commodities—have flocked into the 
markets. Using credit and cash, they have 
bid against grain processors, the Govern- 
ment and one another for a limited amount 
of grain. 

Publication of the lists of traders by the 
Agriculture Department now reveals the 
full extent of speculation by the public. 

Easy profit, or at least the hope of easy 
profit, has been the great attraction. Just 
to show an example of the profit that 
speculation has offered: 

Suppose a man entered the market on 
Aug. 15, 1947. He could have bought 
wheat, for December delivery, on the Chi- 
cago market at $2.383g a bushel. He 
would have had to put up at least 30 cents 
a bushel, the minimum margin required 
then on speculative deals. Even so, on a 
purchase of 30,000 bushels, he would have 
put up only $9,000 to get control of wheat 
worth $71,512.50 at the August 15 price. 

If he sold out on December 1, he would 
have received $3.1254 a bushel, or $93,- 
787.50, minus $100 or so in brokers’ fees. 
Thus, a man with $9,000 to gamble could 
have profited about $22,000,in 314 months. 

If the speculator preferred to take his 
profit in 1948, so as to get a chance on low- 
er taxes, he could have sold his original 
contract and bought another one for de- 
livery of wheat in a 1948 month. That 
would be playing the market “long”—bet- 
ting on a price increase in 1948, Amateurs, 
in nine cases out of 10, do maintain a 
“long” position. Professional traders claim 
to have been rather consistently “short” 
—committed to delivering wheat they did 
not own—all through this rising market. 

Inside information is said to have 
drawn some Government officials, or their 
friends, into the market and to have in- 
creased speculation. To show what ad- 
vance information on Government plans 
could have been worth: 

A man who bought wheat on Aug. 15, 
1947, might have been scared into selling 
his wheat in late September. At that time, 
the price of wheat fell 2514 cents a bushel 
in four days, on the basis of statements 
and actions in Washington. But an “in- 
sider” would have held on, because he 
would have known what was about to 
happen: The Government began buying 
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heavily. The price of wheat jumped back 
up 3214 cents a bushel in the next five 
days. Prices resumed their upward trend. 
The names of 71 employes of federal, 
State and local governments have been 
found on the list of speculators in the 
market last November. That indicates a 
relatively small part of the nonprofessional 
trading has involved Government men. 
The general public’s speculation has 
caused the great increase in volume of 
trading in commodities. Yet alongside of 
this churning speculative turnover, the 
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normal hedging transactions of the market 
have taken place. 

Hedging is the financial maneuver that 
“futures markets” were set up to accom- 
plish in the first place. In the “cash” or 
“spot” markets, traders buy and sell actual 
grain or other products for immediate de- 
livery. The futures market allows traders 
to use contracts instead of actual pro- 
duce. The buyer gives the seller money, 
and he contracts to deliver a commodity 
at a stated time in the future. 

Hedging is used as price insurance. Peo- 
ple hedge when they have to keep large 
stocks of a product, but they don’t want 
the risk of price changes. Of many differ- 
ent types of hedging deals, here is a sim- 
ple type involving wheat: 

Suppose a milling company buys 500,- 
000 bushels of wheat to grind into flour 
over a period of several months. If prices 
fall, the company will get less for its flour 
than the wheat cost. So the milling com- 
pany hedges, by selling 500,000 bushels of 
wheat on the futures market. 

If prices stay the same, the money taken 


in on the futures contract will pay for the 
wheat when delivery is due. If prices fall, 
the company will make money on its fu- 
tures contract, offsetting the loss on its 
flour. If prices rise, the added profit on 
flour will offset the loss on the futures 
contract. 

Hedging really offers an extra service to 
producers and consumers. Primary service 
of the markets is to provide a place where 
buyers and sellers can come together. Act- 
ing within definite rules, they arrange for 
distribution and use of a major crop. There 
are 30 commodity exchanges, handling all 
large U.S. crops plus sugar, coffee, pepper 
and other major imported products. 

Nobody wants to destroy the hedging 
services of the markets. The Administra. 
tion agrees that some speculative buying 
and selling of commodities is essential. 
But officials want to curtail the use of 
credit, in grain speculation as well as in 
other fields. Stocks are sold under federal 
rules with a minimum down payment now 
of 75 per cent of price. 

A similar brake on commodity specula- 
tion is advocated by Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. The Administra- 
tion’s idea is to force speculators to put 
up more cash to gamble, or get out of 
the market. The volume of speculation 
fell after the grain exchanges raised mar- 
gins to 3314 per cent on Oct. 6, 1947. 

A wide-open market is to be main- 
tained in the immediate future, however. 
Congress is not giving the Administration 
new authority over commodity markets. 

The record is being searched for officials 
who may have violated laws by using “in- 
side” information in speculating. Also, a 
committee of the House is undertaking a 
new study of the role played by commod- 
ity exchanges in the nation’s business. 

Fate of speculators in the market will 
be left to future developments in prices. 
That, in turn, depends on what happens 
tc supply and demand. The exact influ- 
ence of speculation on long-term prices 
always has been a subject of argument. 
J. M. Mehl, Administrator of the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority, on Dec. 9, 
1947, told a congressional committee that, 
in his opinion, speculation is not respon- 
sible for present prices. 

Government is the main _ influence, 
actually. The Government bought 190, 
886,000 bushels of wheat between July 1 
and Dec. 22, 1947. That dominated the 
market. Government price supports influ- 
ence the market, too. A speculator knows 
he can sell his wheat at the support price, 
at least, if the bottom drops out of the 
market. That encourages speculation, by 
limiting losses. 

With a heavy Government buying pro- 
gram still to be accomplished, and the 
prospect for a short wheat crop in 1948, 
prices of grains will be unusually sensitive 
in months ahead. That kind of price out- 
look always has attracted speculation. 
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TAX-CUT PROSPECT IN CONGRESS 


Top Priority for Giving Relief to Individuals 


A tax cut for individuals is an 
improved prospect for 1948. 

Cut in taxes now stands a 
chance of jumping over a veto if 
it is a modest cut. Effective date 


-may be July 1, not January 1. 


Husband and wife may be 
allowed to split income. Business 
is going to have to wait until 
later for its next tax cut. 

Capital-gains tax won't be 
changed. Most excises will stay. 


Individual taxpayers are to get the 
bulk of any tax relief that is passed 
around in 1948. A tight federal budget 
is likely to rule out important reduc- 
tions in nearly all other tax fields be- 
fore 1949 or 1950. 

Outlook for tax changes in the year 
now beginning is shaping up this way: 

Individual taxes, whenever cuts are 
voted, are to get top priority. Some relief 
probably will be passed by the House and 
Senate early in 1948, but there is no guar- 
antee that the bill will become law. Presi- 
dent Truman is on record against tax cuts, 
but he is under growing pressure to modify 
his stand. In 1947, Mr. Truman blocked 
tax relief twice by veto. That could hap- 
pen again in 1948. 

This time, however, Treasury Secretary 
John W. Snyder is said to be adopting a 
more lenient attitude toward a sharply 
limited tax cut. If taxes are cut, the 
Treasury apparently wants to do it by 
raising personal exemptions and by per- 
mitting income splitting between husband 
and wife for tax purposes. Mr. Truman 
may yet be persuaded to sign a bill con- 
taining only those two changes. 

Tax cuts, if they do come in 1948, are 
tot to be as generous as many imagine. 
House Republicans, led by Representative 
Knutson (Rep.), of Minnesota, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, are 
backing a bill that will save $5,600,000,000 
a year. Of that, $5,400,000,000 would 
tepresent personal income tax cuts, the 
mainder gift and estate tax cuts. 

This bill is likely to pass the House, but 
the Senate is expected to rewrite it and 
nodify the cuts. Some Senate leaders as- 
ett that no more than $3,000,000,000 in 
tvenue should be written off through tax 
tductions in 1948. The final compromise 
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may be somewhere between that figure 
and the $5,600,000,000 reduction sought 
by House Republicans. 

The tax-relief formula for individuals, 
when it finally emerges from Congress next 
spring, is likely to be along these lines: 

Low-income taxpayers are probably to 
be offered a special break through in- 
creased personal exemptions. The Knutson 
bill proposes to raise the figure from $500 
to $600. There are to be demands for $700, 
$800 and even $1,000 exemptions, but $600 
is about as far as Congress is likely to go. 
At that, about 6,000,000 low-income tax- 
payers would be dropped from the rolls, 
and the revenue loss would be around 
$2,000,000,000 a year. Mr. Knutson pro- 
poses a $1,200 exemption for taxpayers 
over 65 years of age and for blind persons. 

A new study by the U.S. Treasury indi- 
cates that it favors writing an exemption 
increase into any tax-relief bill that Con- 
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gress passes. The whole story is on page 44. 

Higher-income taxpayers, those who 
are married, stand to get substantial tax 
cuts through income splitting between hus- 
band and wife. This device, almost sure to 
win a place in the 1948 tax-relief formula, 
would permit married couples to divide the 
family income equally for tax purposes. 
This privilege, so far as salaries and some 
other types of income are concerned, al- 
ready is open to couples in the 12 com- 
munity-property States. 

All taxpayers would benefit from per- 
centage cuts that Republicans are planning 
for 1948. Biggest cuts, on a percentage 
basis, would go to low-income taxpayers. 
Biggest dollar savings would go to higher- 
income taxpayers. Under Mr. Knutson’s 
plan, persons with taxable incomes of less 
than $1,000—that is, $1,000 after deduc- 
tions and personal exemptions—would get 
cuts of 30 per cent. From there, the cuts 
would rangé downward to 10 per cent for 
those with taxable incomes above $4,000. 

Percentage cuts on such a scale would 
cost about $2,600,000,000 a year in reve- 
nue. The Senate Finance Committee, 
headed by Senator Millikin (Rep.), of 
Colorado, is likely to insist on modifying 
these reductions. As the bill is expected to 
come out of the Senate, percentage cuts 
may not be more than half the amount 
proposed by the Knutson plan. 

Even so, the whole bill would cost well 
over $+4,000,000,000 a year. Senators may 
discover that the Government budget will 
not stand such a loss in revenue unless 
debt-reduction plans and foreign-aid plans 
are modified. The budget outlook is given 
in detail on page 13. 

The timetable for tax cuts also bears 
watching. Mr. Knutson’s bill would date 
the cuts back to Jan. 1, 1948. There is 
some speculation that Mr. Truman will 
offer to compromise on moderate reduc- 
tions if they are put off until a later date, 
say July 1, 1948. Or Republicans them- 
selves might decide on such a delay with 
the idea of making it easier to line up 
Democratic votes to override a veto. 

Estate and gift taxes are about the 
only others in which there is much chance 
of substantial cuts in 1948. Mr. Knutson’s 
bill contains a provision to repeal a set of 
1942 amendments to estate and gift-tax 
laws that penalize residents of the 12 
community-property States. In this way, 
he hopes to win support for the whole bill 
from the 24 Senators and 98 House mem- 
bers from those States. 

Excise taxes will get some attention, 
but widespread changes are not to be ex- 
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pected. There will be support for proposals 
to reduce or eliminate a few of the excises 
that hit lower income groups. Examples are 
excises on transportation, telephone bills 
and telegraph charges. But there will be 
only sparing reductions, if any at all, in 
excise levels. 

In other tax fields, there is even less 
chance for relief. Congress will be working 
throughout the’ 1948 session on plans for a 
general overhauling of the revenue laws, 
but these plans are likely to be shelved 
until 1949 or later. 

Corporate tax relief, a cut in rates 
from the present 38 per cent to around 35 
per cent, may be voted when the time 
comes for broad revision of tax laws, but 
no action is in sight for 1948. 

Double taxation of dividend income is 
getting increasing attention, and _ relief 
probably will be written into the general 
overhauling plan. There are to be demands 
for action in 1948, but a tight budget is 
almost sure to rule it out. 

Faster depreciation of business proper- 
ty for tax purposes is demanded by some 
tax authorities, but action is not to be 
expected in 1948. 

Relief from Section 102 of the Internal 
Revenue Code is not likely to come 
through any changes in the law. This sec- 
tion imposes penalty taxes on corporations 
found to be withholding from taxable divi- 
dends an improper portion of corporate 
earnings. However, relief is promised by 
recent liberal court rulings on the purposes 
for which corporations may accumulate 
reserves. 

Capital-gains tax relief is sought by 
some Congressmen, but there is almost no 
chance of action in 1948. 

Taxation of co-operatives and other 
tax-exempt organizations is under consid- 
eration in Congress, but the whole question 
probably will be shelved until 1949. 

Moderate fax relief, aimed primarily 
at individuals, is about the most to expect 
in 1948. Broad overhauling of tax laws 
will be talked about, and preliminary plans 
will be made. But action probably will 
have to go over, at least until 1949. 

Chances of overriding a veto on indi- 
vidual tax relief, making reductions effec- 
tive by mid-year 1948 at the latest, are 
improving. But that is not yet a sure 
thing. A possibility still exists that such 
relief will be blocked by veto, just as tax 
relief was blocked twice last summer. 


SUPPORT FOR RISE 
IN TAX EXEMPTION 


At a time when the Administration is on 
record against cutting taxes, the United 
States Treasury comes out with a study 
that lends strength to one of the major 
provisions of the Republican tax-reduc- 
tion plan. 

That provision calls for increasing per- 
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sonal exemptions and allowances for de- 
pendents from $500 to $600 a year. It is 
part of a $5,600,000,000 tax-cutting bill of- 
fered by Representative Knutson (Rep.), 
of Minnesota, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

The Treasury study, one of a series on 
tax problems, makes no outright recom- 
mendation, but it does hint broadly that 
the Treasury considers the present $500 
exemption inadequate. 

Treasury attitude on tax cuts, judging 
by this and other recent developments, 
may be softening. Heretofore, Treasury 
Secretary Snyder has taken a flat stand 
against tax reductions as long as _infla- 
tionary pressures persist. Now, however, 
Mr. Snyder is reported to be modifying 
his views on tax-cutting proposals. 

The Treasury is understood to be sug- 
gesting a two-point tax-reduction plan: 
(1) an exemption increase to $600; (2) 
income splitting between husband and 
wife for tax purposes. These two changes, 
both included in Mr. Knutson’s bill, would 
cost less than $3,000,000,000 a year in 
Treasury revenue. 

The third major provision of the Knut- 
son bill, a system of percentage cuts in 
taxes, is said to draw flat opposition from 
the Treasury 

For higher exemptions, the Treasury 
study finds these arguments: 

Demands for wage raises, the study 
points out, would be dampened if workers 
were to get tax reductions. Smaller 
amounts would be withheld from pay en- 
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velopes, and workers would have mor 
money to spend. If a tax cut merely sub. 
stituted for a wage increase, it would no} 
necessarily be inflationary. 

Rising prices mean that the buying 
power of the $500 now allowed for per. 
sonal exemptions is shrinking. The Treas. 
ury finds that it takes $824 now to buy 
what $500 bought in 1939. It takes $650 to 
buy what $500 would in 1944, when the 
present $500 exemption was enacted. 

Low income groups, hard hit by high 
living costs, would get the principal bene. 
fits of an increased exemption. 

Treasury burden in administering the 
tax laws would be lessened, because ip. 
creased exemptions would drop millions 
of taxpayers from the rolls. At current high 
income levels, there are about 6,000,000 
persons whose taxes would be wiped out 
through a $100 raise in exemptions. 

Against higher exemptions, _ the 
Treasury cites these points: 

Revenue cost would run high. An ex. 
emption increase from $500 to $600 would 
cost about $2,000,000,000 a year at cur. 
rent high levels of personal income. Thus, 
the $1,000 exemption demanded by some 
members of Congress becomes almost pro- 
hibitive. 

Excises, the Treasury says, might have 
to be relied on more heavily in future 
periods. of high revenue needs if the tax- 
payer base is narrowed through increased 
exemptions. A broad excise structure is 
hard on low-income persons. The study 
says it is difficult to lower the exemption 
once it is raised, 

Higher-income groups get relatively 
little benefit out of a raise in exemptions. 
Cuts in tax rates, the study says, would 
be more effective in restoring the incentive 
of these groups to earn more money and 
to invest savings. 

As it all adds up for the Treasury tax 
experts, the weight seems to be in favor of 
higher exemptions as part of any plan for 
reducing taxes. This appears to be in 
line with current top-level Administration 
thinking. A compromise on tax cuts may 
be in the making. 


OFFICIAL CAUTION 
ON CREDIT CHECKS 


The Government is to move cautiously 
in checking credit inflation in 1948. 
Neither Congress nor the Administration 
will want to risk any drastic measures that 
might collapse the boom between now and 
the November elections. 

No direct attack against bank lending, 
such as a proposal to tie up more of banks’ 
money in the reserves they are required to 
put up against deposits, is to be expected 
unless a dangerous new credit expansion 
occurs. Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, wants author- 
ity to set up a special reserve requirement 
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on top of the amount now required as 
reserves. 

Without further authority from Con- 
gress, there is little more the Federal Re- 
serve Board can do. Reserve requirements 
for all member banks except those in 
Chicago and New York already have been 
raised as much as the law pérmits. Mini- 
mum reserves in those cities could be 
raised to 26 per cent from 20 per cent of 
demand deposits, and that may be done 
early in 1948. 

An indirect attack, however, is being 
undertaken by the Government. 

Financing operations of the U.S. 
Treasury in the months ahead are to be 
deflationary. The Government will be 
taxing away more money than it spends. 
Extra Treasury cash will be used largely 
for retiring bank-held Government securi- 
ties, which will narrow the base for credit 
expansion. Congress is counting on this 
program to delay the time when it will 
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have to take direct action on bank credit. 

Pressure is being exerted on banks by 
the Government to stop lending for specu- 
tive purposes. 

Consumer-credit, under legislation be- 
fore Congress, may come back under con- 
trol. 

Discount rate on money that banks bor- 
tw from the Federal Reserve System is 
king raised from 1 to 114 per cent. Effect 
m credit expansion, if any, will be mild. 

Government-bond prices eventually 
may be permitted to fall below par, al- 
though present policy is against that. A 
drop in bond prices would encourage a 
luther rise in interest rates. 
This is about as far as the Government 
8 likely to go in the next few months. 
Congress and the Administration hope it 
vill be far enough. 
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y Coke agucce on we yn or 


Several years ago it became evident that 
the architectural profession and the build- 
ing industry were being plagued and puz- 
zled by failures in copper sheet used in 
gutters, flashings, and roofs, particularly 
on larger buildings. Since the copper had 
been specified and installed in accordance 
with then-current practice, there was a 
natural tendency to blame the metal. The 
fact that centuries-old copper in Euro- 
pean roofs had given no trouble, and that 
many old copper roofing installations in 
this country were still good, suggested 
that some new factor had entered the 
picture. 


Revere decided to discover what this 
factor was. First, experienced construc- 
tion men were sent on a tour of inspection 
of both old and recent 


The observations made in these and 
other laboratory tests provided the back- 
ground for quantitative stress analyses 
and made it apparent that copper roofs 
and copper gutters must be considered 
from the structural point of view rather 
than regarded as mere weatherproofing 
veneers. The columnar strength of formed 
sheet metal sections was demonstrated to 
be of particular significance in these ap- 
plications. Such strength is needed for 
two principal purposes: to permit the in- 
evitable movement to be fully trans- 
mitted to and taken up by expansion 
joints, and to overcome friction with the 
underlying materials. As the work pro- 
ceeded, new specifications and working 
designs were developed, including such 
matters as gauges and tempers of cop- 

per for various instal- 





roofs, to examine 
gauges, tempers, sheet 
lengths, methods of 
making joints, and 
provisions for expan- 
sion and contraction. 
It quickly became ap- 
parent that failures 
had their source in 
movement of the 
metal due to changes 
in temperatures. 
Buckles concentrated 
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lations, the protection 
of the underside of 
the metal from tar or 
other substances re- 
stricting its move- 
ment, the spacing and 
construction of ex- 
pansion joints, seams, 
flashings and valleys, 
and how to make suc- 
cessful repairs when 
needed in present 
roofs. All these were 








their stresses at an- 
gular bends, and as 
the copper was repeatedly flexed at these 
points, it eventually cracked. 


Comparisons with successful roofs led 
to conclusions that seemed reliable, but 
it was felt desirable to check these by 
experimental work that would permit the 
making of those measurements and con- 
firmatory tests that are essential to accu- 
rate analysis and dependable recom- 
mendations. Full-scale replicas of actual 
constructions were built in the Revere 
Laboratory, and subjected to conditions 
approximating those of actual service. 
By means of infra-red lamps the metal 
was heated, and then chilled by a “rain” 
of cold water. Thus in ten minutes the 
effects of a year of exposure could be 
simulated. These tests were spectacular. 
Movement and failure could be seen 
easily, and recorded in motion pictures. 





proved by Laboratory 
experiments. The in- 
formation is contained in a 96-page book- 
let, highly praised by architects, builders, 
and sheet metal contractors as the solu- 
tion to the problem. 


These extensive studies were under- 
taken by Revere not only to protect its 
own business in sheet copper for roofing, 
but out of a sense of obligation to its cus- 
tomers, to architects and builders, and 
indeed to the entire sheet copper indus- 
try. There is nothing unusual about such 
an attitude. You will find it everywhere. 
Therefore Revere suggests that no matter 
what you buy, nor from whom, you con- 
sult with your suppliers if you encounter 
any difficulties in the fabrication, use, or 
serviceability of their materials. In most 
cases you will be able to obtain imme- 
diate assistance, and if not, you should 
find an eager willingness to cooperate. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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BUYER’S QUALIFICATIONS: Each bid must be 
accompanied by written statements indicating available 
marketing facilities, technical competence to perform 
such decontamination as the Government may require, 
and financial responsibility. 

Information on the qualifications of bidders and con- 
ditions under which bids will be considered are con- 
tained in a special bid form obtainable only at the 
address given herein. A considerable portion of these 
facilities are heavily contaminated with explosives and 
acids, and must be decontaminated by the purchaser im 
accordance with ordnance procedure. 
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EIGHT ARMY ORDNANCE | 
WORKS FOR SALE 


TO BE SOLD AS UNITS TO 
QUALIFIED BUYERS: 


(a) either for their own use, or 


(b) for decontamination, dismantlement and 
resale, in whole or part, to any number of third parties 


This is your opportunity to secure, under most 
favorable conditions, valuable plants, processing 
units, machinery and equipment which are cur- 
rently in great demand. 


PLANTS & EQUIPMENT INCLUDE: 
Production and processing equipment at one 
or more locations for ammonia oxidation, sul- 
phuric acid concentration, oleum, nitric acid, 
sellite, solvent recovery, cotton or wood pulp 
nitration, finished smokeless powder, D.N.T., 
T.N.T., tetryl, and ammonium picrate. 

The properties comprise various acreages of 
land and abundant auxiliary facilities including 
in some cases, power plants, substations, rail 
trackage, switching and shipping equipment, 
water supply and treatment, maintenance and re- 
pair shops, laboratories, storage tanks, adminis- 
tration buildings, warehouses and a variety of 
other installations. 


HOW TO BID 
Disposal will be made only by the acceptance of 
sealed bids which must be made on the forms 
supplied for that purpose and submitted sepa- 
rately for each property or for groups of two as 
indicated, before the time given below: 
ORDNANCE WORKS SUBMIT BIDS BEFORE 


Kentucky Ordnance Works . . 2:00 P. M., E. S. T. 
Paducah, Ky. February 13, 1948 


Address all correspondence to: P. 0. Box 2707, 
N. Capitol St. and Massachusetts Ave., N. E., 
Washington 13, D. C. 


OFFICE 





ORDNANCE WORKS 
Oklahoma Ordnance Works 
Pryor, Oklahoma 


SUBMIT BIDS BEFORE 
. 2:00 P. M., E. S. T. 
February 13, 1948 
Weldon Springs Ordnance Works . 2:00 P. M., E. S. T. 
Weldon Springs, Mo. February 13, 1948 
New York Ordnance Wks. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. offered 2:00 P. M., E. S. T. 
Lake Ontario Ord. Works f jointly March 5, 1948 
Youngstown, N. Y. 
Gopher Ordnance Works 
Rosemont, Minn. offered 2:00 P. M., E. S. T. 
Badger Ordnance Works ( jointly March 5, 1948 
Baraboo, Wisc. 


Keystone Ordnance Works . 
Meadville, Pa. 


. 2:00 P. M., E. S. T. 
March 5, 1948 


CONDITIONS OF SALE: Bids will be received 
either for purchase for a fixed price, or for a 
substantial cash payment with the gross receipts 
from resale to be divided equitably between the 
purchaser and the Government. 


DON'T WAIT... WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


This advertisement does not constitute an offer- 
ing. To receive consideration, your bid must 
comply with the specific bid form for the property 
you are interested in. Write, wire or phone today, 
to the address given below for your copy of the 
bid form and to arrange for inspection of the 


properties. 
1438-T 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION ( 
OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
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Setback for General Eisenhower . . . Marshall Plan 
To Be Cut? . . . Senator Vandenberg’s New Strength 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg is letting 
friends know that he never felt better 
in his life and that the doctors, after 
an examination, tell him that he is fit. 
The Michigan Senator shows signs of 
being more interested in the 1948 Re- 
publican nomination. 


Me 


President Truman figures that Sen- 
ator Vandenberg would be the hardest 
to beat of all Republican candidates. 
The Senator has gone along with the 
Administration on foreign policy and 
is not identified closely with labor, tax, 
price-control and other domestic 
issues. 


xk *«k «*® 


Joseph Martin, House Speaker, is the 
man—now under wraps—who will be 
supported by key Republican leaders 
if a convention deadlock results from 
early-ballot efforts to get a nominee 
for the Presidency. Some Republican 
leaders, including Alfred Landon, are 
quietly talking of Speaker Martin ina 
pinch. 


x k * 


If Henry Wallace keeps on losing sup- 
port for a third-party try for the Pres- 
idency at the rate he has been losing 
it, Mr. Truman will stop worrying 
about a Wallace threat. The former 
Vice President is reported to be de- 
termined to head a third party even if 
he gets no more votes than the So- 
cialist or Prohibitionist party polled 
in the past. 


Kn xk * 


General of the Army Dwight Ejisen- 
hower, Army Staff Chief, suffered a 
political setback as a result of his re- 
cent comments in a private gathering. 
The General seemed to some Republi- 
cans who were present at the gathering 
to line up with the most liberal wing 
of the party. 


xk * 


A cut in taxes, as Republican strategy 
is developing, is expected now to be 
called for in Congress before action is 
taken on the Marshall Plan for aid to 
Europe. The White House is endeav- 
oring to head off action on taxes until 
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after approval of a plan for aiding 
Europe. 


x k * 


Senator Robert Taft, Republican 
leader, is prepared to insist that any 
cut in taxes on individual incomes be 
held below $4,000,000,000. He would 
like to make the cut $3,000,000,000, 
instead of the $5,600,000,000 likely to 
be approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman is being told that the 
White House will have to accept some 
plan for moderate reduction in taxes 
on 1948 incomes or the Administra- 
tion cannot hold the Democratic mi- 
nority in line :n Congress. The Presi- 
dent still insists, however, that he will 
veto any tax-cutting plan effective on 
1948 incomes. 


x *k * 


Some top industry leaders are assur- 
ing Senator Taft that they are ready 
to do their best to make the Republi- 
can plan for voluntary allocations of 
scarce materials work out in practice. 
In at least one industry there is talk 
of a voluntary cut in prices, if labor 
leaders will forego demands for higher 
wages. 


K KR 


Both President Truman and George 
Marshall, Secretary of State, will have 
to battle hard if they are to save more 
than 75 per cent of the money called 
for in their plan to help the outside 
world. 


kk * 


Lewis Douglas, Ambassador to Great 
Britain, is Secretary Marshall’s candi- 
date for the top job of administering 
foreign aid. The job would correspond 
in a way with that filled by Harry 
Hopkins during the prewar New Deal 
days. 


xk *k *& 


Ambassador Douglas is prepared to 
lay down stiff terms as the price of 
acceptance of a job as administrator 
of the proposed Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration, which might 


have as much as $17,000,000,000 
spend. Mr. Douglas wants to ma 
sure that the law Congress passes wil] 
call for a full four-year job for an a& 
ministrator who can function wit 
wide latitude outside the sway ¢ 
Congress. 


x*we 


Robert M. La Follette, former Wis 
consin Senator, is the man favored b 

Senate leaders to head any programe 

foreign aid. 


xk 


Edwin Nourse and his fellow mem- 
bers of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers are convinced that the 
time has come to put firm brakes on 
the expansion in money supply, but 
hesitate to say so at this stage in 
cycle of politics. Their second a 
report to the President dealt only iq 
generalities in order to avoid any 
statement that might embarrass Mr. 
Truman in an election year. 


x kk 


Marriner Eccles and the Federal Re 
serve Board he heads may not always 
go along with John Snyder, Treasury 
Secretary, on the policy of supporting 
long-term Government bonds at a 
level above par. The Treasury an 
White House want to avoid any im- 
portant rise in interest rates or any 
important tightening of money sup- 
ply until after the November elections. 


xk * 


Russia’s Joseph Stalin is drawing 
some cautious compliments, privately 
expressed, from officials who marvel 
at the direct way he ended inflation in 
Russia. Premier Stalin was told that 
the trouble lay in the fact of too much 


money in relation to the supply d 


goods, so he simply ordered that the 
people’s money be taken away. 


x &k * 


Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary 
Agriculture, improved his chances fof 
the democratic vice- presidential nom 
nation by the way he handled pub 
licity on commodity  speculatofé 
Democratic Party leaders were iff 
pressed with his performance. 
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